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Take the Handcuffs 
off your “Star Salesman”! 


See how Long Distance 


telephone service can boost 


sales while cutting sales costs // 


A 


Whatever business you’re in, a SYSTEMATIC use of out-of-town 
calling should be part of your sales program. It can effectively 
help you obtain new customers 
sold . . . revive inactive accounts. 

Dozens of helpful plans and techniques — all utilizing Long 
Distance — have been worked out by our specialists in this 
field. These are specific suggestions that have already proved 
their value in building profits for a wide variety of businesses. 
(A few of these businesses are listed below.) 

Without any obligation to you, we'll be glad to pass these 
valuable suggestions along to you. Just call our business office. 
A specialist in Long Distance will visit you at your convenience 
and work out selling plans that are tailored for your business. 


. . . keep present customers 


These Businesses Found the “ Y"' That Uniocks Extra Sales: 


A PARTS DISTRIBUTOR invites 
out-of-town customers to tele- 
phone their orders collect. In 
seven months, the plan has 
brought in $17,798 in sales. 
Sales cost: less than 2%. 


A FARM EQUIPMENT WHOLE- 
SALER telephones out-of-town 
customers to thank them for 
their orders. Four of these 
calls, costing $4.60, brought 
$1,180. in additional sales. 


A MANUFACTURER OF CUSTOM 
EXTRUSIONS uses the phone to 
build good will with out-of- 
town customers. Calls costing 
only $14.85 produced $1,821. 
in orders in just one month. 
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THIS MONTH'S cover photo shows a 250 
KVA Jib Crane X-Ray Unit used in the 
testing operations at State Testing Lab- 
oratory, Bridgeport. 
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JOB DESTRUCTION 


By DAVID LAWRENCE, Editor 
U.S. News & World Report 


@ SEVERAL thousand unemployed workers assembled in 
an artificially contrived demonstration in Washington last 
week to attempt to prove that the Administration isn’t 
doing enough to create jobs. — 


The prescription offered—that the Government spend 
more money on various projects reminiscent of the “boon- 
doggling” of the 1930s—was quickly embraced by some 
Democratic leaders. Indeed, it was suggested that a com- 
mission be appointed to investigate the plight of the un- 
employed in various areas. There were unmistakable signs 
of an effort to engage in political exploitation. 


Memories are short. All the “made-work” appropriations 
in the period of the Hoover-Roosevelt depression from 
1933 to 1940 did not at any time reduce the unemployment 
figure below the 7,700,000 mark. It still stood at 9,480,000 
in 1939. Only defense projects necessitated by World War 
II ended use of the opiates that had proved so illusory in 
the attempt to increase employment. No effective substitute 
had been found for the normal processes of job creation, 
especially in the capital-goods industries which had been 
particularly neglected in the so-called depression remedies. 


So it is today. Those economists with a nostalgia for the 
old New Deal pattern still urge the appropriation of bil- 
lions of dollars of public funds for a variety of special proj- 
ects aimed at stimulating the creation of jobs. They talk 
glibly of the expanding population and the “growth” that’s 
ahead of us. But they do not put their finger on the poison 
that is stunting our growth today—the job destruction that 
has been consistently, though unwittingly, carried on by 
the organized-labor monopoly. 


Certainly there is need for a commission to investi- 
gate, as Senator Lyndon Johnson, Democrat-majority leader 
in the Senate—has proposed, but it should do more than 
seek headlines to emphasize for political reasons the fact 
that there is unemployment. What the commission should 
do, of course, is to investigate and expose the persistent 
destruction of jobs in the last several years. 


It will be found that labor unions have forced prices up 
to the point where the products of many companies have 
been priced out of the market as bigger competitors, with 
better tools and equipment, have taken over. 


It will be found that union labor has all too often aban- 
doned at the collective-bargaining table the statesmanship 


Reprinted from April 20th issue U. 5. News & World Report, an inde- 
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of only 10 years ago when the AFL sent out a guidance 
memorandum to its local labor unions recommending that 
they take into account the financial and price problems of 
the employer before submitting requests for wage changes. 


It will be found that the number of mergers, particu- 
larly among small businesses, has been large and that fail- 
ures have increased because of exorbitant demands by labor 
unions which in many an industry make the small business 
pay the same wage rates as the big business. 


It will be found that, whereas in 1956 American busi- 
nessmen had approved plans for capital goods expansion— 
the building of new plants and the purchase of new tools 
and equipment—many of these projects had to be laid aside 
in the next two years because the cost of borrowing money 
had substantially increased and there was an inadequate 
supply of capital. 


It will be found that plans on the drawing board today 
for normal expansion of American business would create 
more jobs than all the billions of public money which Con- 
gress is being urged to spend outside the budget. 


It will be found. that, whereas 850,000 youngsters come 
into the labor market each year, the big labor monopoly 
shuts many of them out as it continues the process of job 
destruction through the forcing of higher and higher prices 
beyond the consumer's capacity to pay. 


It will be found that the drive for more and more gov- 
ernment spending for special interests has unbalanced our 
budget and produced around the world a loss of confidence 
in the American dollar. 


It will be found that there are vast opportunities for 
American trade abroad even under existing tariffs and 
quotas but that the American workingman is not getting 
the benefit of such expansion because the American price 
level is inflated. 


For the fact is that the labor monopoly and inflation have 
stunted job creation. 


A commission appointed to “play politics with human 
misery” is indefensible. But a commission that will open the 
eyes of the American people to those forces and influences 
which have been carrying on for several years now a steady 
campaign of job destruction would be helpful. Such a fact- 
finding inquiry should, of course, be conducted by a body 
of broad-visioned citizens who are without political motiva- 
tion and clearly without ties to the pressure groups. 
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Milton J. Gellis, director of State Testing 
Laboratory. 


Set-up for the use of radioactive material in the laboratory. Similar 


arrangements are made in field usage. 
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A Laboratory 


@ FREQUENTLY one hears such re- 
marks as “He's only a dreamer,” or 
“That’s only a dream.” From the point 
of view of the persons making such 
comments both dreams and dreamers 
are considered impractical phenomena. 
But from the point of view of history, 
men would still be living in caves and 
North America would be the unmo- 
lested primeval home of Indians 
rather than the sire of the atomic age 
and the heart-center of the free world 
if it had not been for dreams, pow- 
ered into meaningful accomplishment, 
by men of action. Connecticut, the 
most highly industrialized piece of 
real estate in the world today, would 
have been only a game sanctuary with- 
out the effective translation of dreams 
into reality by thousands of inventors, 
entrepreneurs and skilled artisans. 


And whatever future is in store for 
the people of the Nutmeg State will 
be built from dream patterns, by men 
and women who have the creative 
spark and courage to clothe those 
dream patterns with useful substance. 
As we move at an ever accelerating 
pace into the increasingly complex 
atomic age, Connecticut's greatest need 
is for more dreamers with the “can 
do, will do” motto of the World War 
II Seabees in their hearts. 

One of the more modern dreamers 
of the atomic age is Milton Gellis of 
Bridgeport. As a boy in grammar 
school his all-consuming interest and 
major hobby was building a chain of 
miniature laboratories in just about 
every corner of his home from mate- 
rials secured from his cousin’s drug 
store. The study of chemistry and 


Special tests are conducted for customer’s product certifications. 





Dream 


other sciences in high school along 
with a part-time job in an industrial 
laboratory served to intensify his in- 
terest in the laboratory testing field. 

Upon graduation from high school 
Milton Gellis decided to pay his mili- 
tary Obligation through a four year 
stint in the Navy. Here he received 
training in electronics which has since 
proved extremely valuable in working 
out his dream of owning a testing lab- 
oratory of his own, which gripped him 
in 1949, while studying chemistry and 
engineering at Bridgeport University. 
During his years at the University he 
worked part time in a Bridgeport 
plating plant and built a small labora- 
tory of his own in his basement. 

By 1950 his dream became reality 
when he and Edward B. Pickman be- 
came partners in launching State Test- 

(Continued on page 31) 


Technicians are qualified to run many diversified tests. Laboratory technician weighing out samples for chemical analyses. 





Persuasion: 
Key Management T 


By C. J. DOVER 
Consultant in Communication 
General Electric Co., N.Y., N.Y. 


This brief article may be your most 
rofitable reading for 1959. It will 
for those in management who put 
into effective practice the suggestions 
made by Mr. Dover, the author. 


@ NOT so long ago, in the city of 
Caracas, a mob attacked a car carrying 
the vice-president of the United States, 
and spat in his face .. . 

Not long ago, in the city of Tripoli, 
the public library of the United States 
Information Service was sacked and 
burned . . 

Not long ago, in the city of Lima, 
the United States flag was burned on 
the streets while thousands cheered . . . 

Why? 

Do things like this happen because 
the deeds of the United States in its re- 
lations with foreign nations have been 
selfish, evil or unsound in recent years? 
These are the explanations we hear 
most often, but those who say so 
usually are political partisans. 

If we lay political partisanship aside, 
most of us would agree that during the 
past two decades and under three dif- 
ferent presidents, the international be- 
havior of the United States in general 
has been good. But substantial evi- 
dence points to the fact that we have 
made new enemies, and alienated 
many of our friends. 

A major reason for these failures on 
the international scene has been inept- 
ness in human communication. We've 
been outthought and outmaneuvered 
in the propaganda field by our ideo- 
logical competition. We've said the 
wrong things to the wrong people at 
the wrong time and through the 
wrong channels. We have failed to 
interpret properly our good deeds; we 
have failed to persuade others that our 
intentions toward them are sound and 
honest. 

These examples bear a striking simi- 
larity to the problems and failures of 
management communications with em- 
ployees and the general public. 

The managers of business and in- 
dustry in this nation, in spite of their 
inevitable mistakes, have a magnifi- 
An edited digest of an address given Mr. 
Dover at the most recent Conference The 
International Council of Industrial Editors, and 


reprinted, in part, with permission from the 
editor of “Reporting”, publication of ICIE. 
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The author, C. J. Dover, consultant in communication for GE, left, reviews persuasive 
articles in the GE publications with Henry Bachrach, employee communication specialist 


and past president of ICIE. 


cent record of accomplishment in 
furthering the best interests of em- 
ployees and the general public—just 
as our nation’s record of deeds on the 
international front is a good one. But 
the familiar public opinion polls have 
frequently shown the relatively low 
esteem the public and employees hold 
for businessmen. And, in our own 
sphere, we have many counterparts of 
the Caracas incident—when a foolish 
strike dramatically erupts, when the 
business community becomes a politi- 
cal football, when a powerful union 
official exercises push-button control 
over a company’s operation. 


Failure to Interpret Properly 


These failures of management—like 
the failures of government on the in- 
ternational scene—are usually caused 
by ineptness in communication. 

These failures cannot be blamed on 
quantitative deficiencies. Management 
spends $500,000,000 per year on ofal 
and written techniques of employée 
communication, including the sponsor- 
shop of 8,000 employee publicatiahs 
which reach an estimated 75 million 
readers. Rather other factors which 
underlie the inadequacies of manage- 
ment’s total communication effort 
must be examined. 
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TAX ON MANUFACTURERS* 
INVENTORY & MACHINERY 


INCREASE IN TAXES FOR 
ADEQUATE. MUNICIPAL 


How plant publications can speak out on issues, contributing to a better business climate, is illustrated by this array of General Electric 
publications which practice the art of such communication effectively. 


Recently published material presenting facts persuasively are reviewed by 
Dana C. Pierce, left, editor of General Electric News, and John Mitovich, 
specialist in public affairs, at the company’s Lynn, Mass. plant. 


Employees of the General Electric Schenectady plant are reading material 
in GE NEWS on increasing taxes on the Schenectady plant. Articles in the 
publication showed how tax burdens hamper a company’s ability to compete. 
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ABOUT THE AUTHOR: C. J. 
Dover provides advice, counsel and 
appraisal functions in employee 
communication, community relations 
and press-radio-TV relations to Gen- 
eral Electric production departments 
throughout the nation. Prior to his 
present position, he served General 
Electric as an advertising and sales 
promotion specialist, community re- 
lations specialist, and Manager of 
Community Relations and Communi- 
cations for the Lamp Division. Be- 
fore joining General Electric, in 
1948, he was a Director of Public 
Relations for UNRRA, and worked 
aS a mewspaperman, radio writer, 
and publicity agent. He was an Air 
Force captain during World War II. 

Mr. ver is listed in ‘“Who’s 
Who in Commerce in Industry,” and 
is a member of the Public Relations 
Society of America, Sigma Delta 
Chi, the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science and serves 
on the National Council of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Com- 
munication. He twice has been 
awarded the George Washington 
Honor Medal by Freedoms Founda- 
tion for Americanism activities, and 
received a citation for outstanding 
public relations achievement. 
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Here are some earnestly-held con- 


victions about just one of the factors 
which limit managements effective- 
ness—namely, its reluctance to face 
up to the fact that it has not only the 
right, but the obligation to make hon- 
est persuasion play a key role in em- 
ployee communication. 

I think that the comm, ication job 
would be far more effective if higher 
management would stop withholding 
information vital to ie welfare of 
employees, and would stop being si- 
lent about their honestly-held opinions 
everywhere except in the safety of 
their panelled offices. 

There is room for optimism, how- 
ever. A growing number of compa- 
nies are speaking up persuasively in 
areas which have been the traditional 
“sacred cows” of employee communi- 
cation. 

Consider how far we have come. It 
wasn't many years ago when the typi- 
cal employee publication had nothing 
more startling than assorted gossip 
columns and slightly faded baby pic- 
tures. Then, during a period coincid- 
ing with World War II, there was a 
tremendous expansion in size and 
scope of employee publications. Better 
qualified editors were chosen. Gossip 
columns and vacation snapshots began 
to be supplemented more often by in- 
formation about the company—its 
policies, its benefit plans, its products. 
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Managers were enamoured of the idea 
that better informed employees were 
more productive employees—that the 
simple act of giving employees more 
information was a stimulus which 
would produce a specific action re- 
sponse. 

But then the inevitable reaction be- 
gan to appear. Social scientists like 
Hovland, Lumsdaine and Sheffield be- 
gan to publish results of exhaustive 
studies which offered evidence that 
the mere act of providing information 
was not sufficient by itself to produce 
the desired action. These intellectual 
influences, however, were probably 
not sufficient, by themselves, to bring 
about the most recent broadening of 
communication purpose. 


What About Publication Results? 


Another even more powerful force 
for change has been economic in its 
nature. The living was easy when cus- 
tomers were jumping and profits were 
high. But as competition got tougher, 
and customers became more coy, the 
healthy and inevitable need to look 
searchingly at corporate costs became 
more evident. 

In this atmosphere, managers began 
to ask more frequently for justification 
of the employee communication dollar 
in terms of real results achieved. This 
demand is embarrassing, and some- 
times fatal, to the editor or communi- 
cation specialist who can do nothing 
but mutter some vague generalities to 
the effect that he’s “building morale.” 
This trend—and it’s a healthy one— 
toward more effective measurement of 
communication content and results, 
teamed up with the increasing re-ex- 
amination of the old notions of infor- 
mation theory. Together they give im- 
petus to what is emerging as the fully 
matured purpose of employee com- 
munication—namely, to entertain, to 
inform, and to persuade. 

Now let's take cognizance of the 
fact that there are good citizens among 
us who feel that there is something 
sinister about persuasion. They frown 
on what they call the “manipulation of 
employees.” 


Need Honesty and 
Good Judgment 


This word “manipulation” is loaded 
with emotional overtones. In the usual 
sense in which it is used, evil intent 
and dishonest juggling of facts are 
strongly implied, and such tactics are 
properly condemned. But let’s keep in 
mind that from cradle to grave we as 
individuals are manipulated, in the 
sense that others exert persuasive in- 
fluence on our actions and our ideas. 
We are persuaded by ministers, par- 
ents and the mass media to observe 
moral and ethical standards. We are 


persuaded to choose one automobile ox 
one refrigerator over a competing 
brand. We are persuaded to donate 
blood, or money. 


So we should not condemn persua- 
sion. We should simply insist that our 
persuasive communication meet proper 
ethical standards, which means that 
our purpose must be honest and our 
message must reflect sound judgment 
based on thorough knowledge of the 
subject. 


In trying to pin down the honestly- 
held objections which some people 
have toward persuasion, I have con- 
cluded that, in most cases, the negative 
reaction is not really directed toward 
the art of persuasion itself. Rather, the 
objection is basically concerned with 
the subject area of persuasive com- 
munication. Thus, the same person 
who readily admits that it’s perfectly 
proper for his company to persuade 
people to buy its products, to persuade 
the public that it is a good corporate 
citizen, and to persuade employees to 
observe safety precautions on the job, 
may object violently to persuasion 
where a controversial issue is involved. 


This double standard of editorial or 
managerial judgment is a major rea- 
son why, in the content of so many 
employee publications, a Zone of Si- 
lence is still so conspicuous. This is a 
major reason why it takes so much 
searching to find a forthright manage- 
ment statement, directed squarely at 
employees on issues which may lead 
to open dispute and conflict among 
businessmen, union officials, govern- 
ment representatives, and employees— 
such issues as the recent economic re- 
cession, its causes and cures; automa- 
tion; union negotiations; strikes and 
work stoppages; specific political is- 
sues; union representation elections; 
product price increases; the so-called 
Guaranteed Annual Wage; employee 
pay and how it is set; increases in the 
cost-ol-living, and compulsory union 
membership and Right-to-Work laws. 


We seem to have a blind spot about 
persuading employees that it is in 
their best interest to hear manage- 
ment’s views on employee-centered 
controversial issues. We are selling 
short the employee's sense of fairness 
when we so hastily assume that he will 
object to an honest statement of how 
we stand. The evidence is substantial 
that if our deeds have been right—if 
we've treated the employee fairly—he 
will rarely resent giving our views a 
fair hearing, regardless of whether he 
happens to agree or disagree with the 
position we take. 


The intellectual underpinning, and 
the very essence of a free society is 
that conflicting viewpoints are sub- 
jected to public scrutiny. Our Republic 

(Continued on page 38) 





Governor Abraham A. Ribicoff presents 
to Miss Antoinette Zuccarelli, who repre- 
sented all employees, a copy of a resolu- 
tion adopted by the General Assembly of 
the State of Connecticut praising the 
Naugatuck Footwear Plant, United States 
Rubber Company, for breaking the State 
safety record for all industries. 


General George C. Stewart (right), execu- 
tive vice president of the National Safety 
Council, presents the award to Frank Hay- 
den, vice president of Local 45 on behalf 
of all employees. 


.C. William Pennington, vice president and general manager of the Footwear Division, 
compliments over 500 employees who attended the award ceremonies. Other partici- 
pants shown on the platform are, left to right, Frank Hayden, vice president of Local 
45; General George C. Stewart, executive vice president of the National Safety Coun- 
cil; Thomas J. Nelligan, acting industrial relations manager; Governor Ribicoff; W. E. 
Bittle, factory manager; Wesley M. Graff, manager of safety, fire and medical services; 
S. Lloyd Sammis, eastern production manager; and Earl C. Shedd, safety supervisor. 


Naugatuck Footwear Plant 
Wins Top Safety Award 


@ THE Naugatuck Footwear Plant of 
United States Rubber Company re- 
ceived the highest recognition obtain- 
able for industrial safety at ceremonies 
held Wednesday, March 25, in the 
plant’s New Warehouse Cafeteria in 
Naugatuck. 

Naugatuck Footwear’s outstanding 
record of improvement during the 
past eight years has been particularly 
notable. In 1951, the plant experi- 
enced 60 disabling injuries. This figure 
has been reduced consistently every 
year, due mainly to untiring and con- 
sistent promotion aimed at making 
every employee safety conscious. In 
February 1956, the plant completed 
17 million man hours of production 
with only one disabling injury. Prior 
to that injury, the plant had estab- 
lished a new World’s Safety Record 
for the Rubber Industry of 10,250,000 
safe man hours, from August 26, 1954, 
through July 12, 1955. 

On January 8, 1958, the plant had 
its record broken when the Mishawaka 
Plant of U. S. Rubber Company 
worked 11,400,483 safe man hours. 
Early in February Naugatuck Footwear 
recaptured the World Record in the 
Rubber Industry by working 13,096,- 
949 safe man hours without a dis- 
abling injury. 

Although it was mainly in recogni- 
tion of this accomplishment that the 
March 25 ceremonies were arranged, 
due recognition was given at the same 


time to other safety accomplishments 
of the Footwear Plant during the past 
year. 

First, the plant received the award 
given annually by U. S. Rubber Com- 
pany for having the best 1958 safety 
record of any plant in the entire Rub- 
ber Company system. 

Secondly, the plant received the 
award given annually by the National 
Safety Council for having the best 
1958 safety record of any plant in the 
entire Rubber Industry. 

And finally, Governor Ribicoff gave 
recognition to Naugatuck Footwear 
for recently attaining the best safety 
record of any industry in the State of 
Connecticut, a record previously held 
by Remington Arms, Inc., of Bridge- 
port. 

W. E. Bittle, factory manager, in 
commenting on the plant's outstand- 
ing safety accomplishment, said, “We 
are extremely proud of our safety rec- 
ord for the past year, especially since 
it represents team effort and coopera- 
tion. We never could have made the 
grade if it were not for the untiring ef- 
forts and diligent promotion of safe 
habits by all employees, safety cap- 
tains, the Union, supervisors, foremen, 
staff, the Medical Section, and the 
Safety Section.” 

A group of distinguished guests 
were present to participate in the cere- 
monies. They include: Governor Abra- 

(Continued on page 49) 





Broader Vision 
Increases Productivity 


By DR. JOSEPH L. HERMAN 


@ IS lack of productive time costing 
you dollars? 

Is your desk piled high with memos, 
reports, bulletins, correspondence, and 
other material which you don’t have 
time to “wade through?” Are you con- 
tinuously lamenting, “I can’t read all 
that I should. I just don’t have the 
time?” 

Over and above the effect that man- 
agement’s activities have on produc- 
tion workers, there is great opportunity 
for stepping up productivity in the 
management area. The work on pro- 
ductivity through improved visual 
performance is of widest significance. 

The average American executive 
may make decisions that rock eco- 
nomic empires, but Mr. Average 
Executive can't plow through printed 
matter faster than 200 words per 
minute to save his next year’s divi- 
dends. That's pretty mediocre, as read- 
ing goes. Yet, not less than 25 per 
cent of an executive's time is spent 
in reading in connection with his 
business. 

It would appear then that reading 
is One of the most important tools 
which the businessman uses in his 
daily work. He goes to great lengths 
to install new machines, controls, and 
instruments in his establishment or 
plant to insure more speed, accuracy, 
and perfection. Does he do anything 
about installing an improved reading 
tool? He can and should. 


Dollar Savings 


Consider the man who reads two 
hours a day as some executives do. A 
100 per cent improvement in reading 
would free one hour for other activity 
or wider reading. Based on an average 
working day the increase in produc- 
tivity would be 12.5 per cent. 

Industry's interest is a dollars and 
cents interest. Doubling the reading 
rate of a $20,000-a-year executive who 
spends two hours a day handling paper 
work means a $2,500 annual saving 
in production time for the company. 

Savings in overhead costs are even 
more spectacular when figured at the 
middle or lower level of management. 
It is mot unusual for a large manu- 
facturer to employ 25 junior execu- 
tives. They'll average more than $150 
a week, but let’s be conservative. That 
figures to $3.75 an hour. 
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Let's be conservative again and say 
that these men read only two hours a 
day, and that a program in visual per- 
formance only improves their eff- 
ciency by one third. That figures to 
$2.50 a day in overhead. Multiply this 
by 25 of his brothers and it saves $125 
a day or $31,250 a year. 


More Ideas In Less Time 


You'll get two big rewards out of 
improving your visual performance. 
More time for reading and more 
ideas. Say your reading rate is now 200 
words per minute (average for execu- 
tives). In two hours you'll read 24,000 
words. Now, say you increase your 
speed to 400 words per minute (which 
isn't unreasonable). Result: The same 
amount of reading in half the time— 
or twice the amount in the same time. 
Take your choice. 

Speed alone is meaningless. Read- 
ing is worth only what it means in 
ideas. To stay in business and prosper, 
you have to know what's going on, 
come up with new ideas, out-think 
your competition. Fortunately, build- 
ing up your visual performance results 
in better comprehension as well as 
greater speed in reading. Numerous 
studies show that the fast readers get 
more meaning from the printed page 
than do the slow ones. Thus, the fast 
reader enjoys a double advantage. 

What can you do to improve your 
visual performance? 

In the larger cities it is possible to 
find visual performance specialists 
who can give the necessary training 
and guidance. Some of these specialists 
are connected with universities. Oth- 
ers have set up in business as con- 
sultants. 

For those who can’t get to well 
equipped training centers, the answer 
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is company-sponsored training pro- 
grams. Such programs have already 
been tried in a few companies. And 
it works too. 


Training Pays Off 


Take the case of John Sloane, Jr., 
Personnel Assistant at the Ensign- 
Bickford Co. At the start of the pro- 
gram his effective reading rate was 
126 words per minute. (Effective 
reading rate is the actual rate adjusted 
to 100 per cent comprehension). Mr. 
Sloane, during 12 weekly training ses- 
sions has increased his effective read- 
ing rate 146 per cent, or to 311 words 
per minute. One month after the com- 
pletion of the program Mr. Sloane 
wrote, “The immediate effect at the 
start of the program was very evident. 
However, the best part is that my 
speed and ease of reading seems to 
be still increasing.” 

Arthur Heublein of Heublein, Inc., 
was able to increase his effective read- 
ing rate from 180 words per minute 
to 383 words per minute. 

Other executives at Heublein ex- 
perienced similar gains. 

Gary Bernstein, Controller, went 
from 176 to 513 words per minute. 
James Hearn, Personnel Director, from 
124 to 342. Robert Whalen, Produc- 
tion Supervisor, 146 to 310. Henry 
Rogers, Assistant Secretary, 107 to 
342. 

(Continued on page 42) 















PART II 


This is the second in a series of arti- 
cles designed to assist manufacturers 
with the “fact finding” chores re- 
quired to pin-point the potential 
markets for their products. The 
author is well qualified by education 
and experience, as indicated by the 
following background: 

MR. FAIRBAIRN is president of 
Fairbairn & Co. Inc., an advertising, 
public relations and marketing firm 
which he established in Hartford in 
1934, Previously business manager of 
a McGraw-Hill publication, he re- 
ceived research training at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and with his em- 
ployers in Detroit and New York. He 
pioneered copy-testing in this area 
and collaborated with the late Harry 
Hammink in industrial marketing. 
For 10 years he worked with Hillyer 
College, teaching courses in adver- 
tising and marketing. His firm holds 
memberships in American Marketin 
Association and Advertising Sssnanck 
Foundation. 





@ THE first article of this series pub- 
lished in the April issue of Connecti- 
cut Industry was built around the ex- 
ample of a medium-sized manufacturer 
of an industrial machine attachment, 
who wished to know the number of 
his prospects, their names and ad- 
dresses. Now let us compare that sit- 
uation to similar ones faced by small 
industrial manufacturers on one hand, 
and by large ones on the other. 


Finding Outside Help 


The medium-sized plant would be 
in position to assign the day-to-day 
jobs of keeping market figures, sales 
breakdowns and prospects as extra du- 
ties to people now working with sales 
records, accounting and advertising. 
But he would need outside help to 
assemble the basic information and set 
up the new routines. Where would he 
turn? 

The first place is his own advertis- 
ing agency. That firm is already ac- 
quainted with his situation and has 
already been thinking about his mar- 
kets. Often the advertising agency can 
give him all the help he needs on 
specific problems. But should the job 







Guide To Marketing Road Maps’ 


By JOHN B. FAIRBAIRN 
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require a management engineer, a mar- 
keting consultant or a research organi- 
zation, then the agent is still the man 
to sit in and advise when selecting 
such outside counsel. 

People familiar with the names of 
consultants are reluctant to recommend 
a particular firm. Yet lists of such firms 
can be secured from Advertising Re- 
search Foundation, 3 East 54 Street, 
New York 22, New York; American 
Marketing Association, 27 East Mon- 
roe Street, Chicago 3, Illinois; Ameri- 
can Management Association, 1515 
Broadwy, New York 36, New York. 
The names of consultants in Connec- 
ticut can be supplied by CONNECTI- 
CUT INDUSTRY. 

Consultants may be called in by 
the medium-sized and by the large 
manufacturers, yet seldom by the small 
plants. Here is where our compari- 
sons begin. The small manufacturer, 
whether he sells “in his own backyard” 
or world-wide, is concerned with only 
a small segment of the market. He 
may be doing a jobbing tool-room busi- 
ness with large shops in his neighbor- 
hood. He may be producing machine 
shop supplies that he sells only in his 
own geographical region. He may 
manufacture a very special device 
needed by only a few companies 
throughout the country. His basic job 
of market-measurement is akin to that 
of larger manufacturers, but since his 
market is small, his marketing job is 
simple. (Or it should be. He must find 
ways to get true facts at low cost, and 
if necessary, adjust his sales sights so 
he can always draw a bead on what he 
is shooting at.) 


Growing Pain Problems 


The unique marketing aspect of the 
small manufacturer comes with his 
plans for expansion. No longer can he 
find his potential customers in the yel- 
low pages of the telephone directory, 
or turn to Thomas’ Register to get, for 
example, names of the 46 electric 
range makers. Once he takes his prod- 
uct to a larger market, the job of 
measuring sales potentials may or may 
not become complicated, yet in the 
majority of cases the expanding small 
manufacturer is faced with unique 
problems in lining up new sales rep- 
presentation. 
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This aspect of marketing is not par- 
ticularly bothersome to larger firms 
whose experience has taught them 
which products are most effectively 
sold by a company’s own salesmen, 
which by manufacturers’ agents, which 
by industrial distributors, and when to 
use combinations of these methods. In 
addition they have become acquainted 
with people buying and selling in dif- 
ferent territories, so they can make 
careful preliminary investigations of 
new representatives. Yet for the small 
manufacturer who has been distribut- 
ing locally, and selling personally, this 
first step in expansion can be like a 
leap in the dark. 

Before taking this step the small 
manufacturer, unless he has had pre- 
vious experience with a larger com- 
pany, usually takes a look around. As 
a starter he wants to determine his 
method of selling. Practical informa- 
tion about “who logically sells what” 
is not hard to come by. First he can 
talk to his own suppliers. Sit down for 
a good talk with the industrial dis- 
tributor, and ask him what type of 
goods are most frequently sold direct, 
and why, and by whom. Similar pre- 
liminary talks with other suppliers, 
and with the Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of Connecticut, will help bring 
into focus the picture of the most log- 
ical “distribution channel” for a given 
product. Such informal investigation 
serves much the same purpose as the 
market survey that would be con- 
ducted on wide scope by a larger 
manufacturer. 



















































































































































































Then comes the problem of locating 
satisfactory sales representatives. Here 
again the Manufacturers Association 
can help. Additional information can 
be secured by writing for the names 
of manufacturers’ agents and industrial 
distributors. For five dollars, the Man- 
ufacturers’ Agents National Associa- 
tion, 626 North Garfield Avanue, Al- 
hambra, California, will furnish a 
directory of their members showing 
lines handled and territory covered. 
The magazine Industrial Distribution, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36 
New York, furnishes without charge to 
advertisers a Directory of Industrial 
Distributors giving descriptions of each 
firm, also a Directory of Manufactur- 
ers’ Agents Contacting Industrial Dis- 
tributors. 

So much for the special marketing 
problems of the small manufacturer. 
His other marketing interests would 
be common to all industrial manufac- 
turers. So let us take a look at consid- 
erations applicable to large producers. 


Procedure In Large Companies 


Here we find companies with mar- 
keting departments. The managers and 
personnel of these departments are 
familiar with the “road maps” being 
listed in these articles. (For them one 
additional “road map” can be men- 
tioned—the index of available new 
research studies supplied by subscrip- 
tion through Marketing Reference Bu- 
reau.) Yet they are interested in the 
implications of the current talk about 
the “marketing concept.” What is 
happening is that men in all phases of 
management are learning more about 
other phases. Consequently, they are 
working together more effectively. 

To cite an example, the accountants 
have always striven to produce the 
figures needed for administrative deci- 
sions. Yet being aware of the costs of 
producing figures, they have insisted 
on confining themselves to pertinent 
information, and set up their proce- 
dures accordingly. On the other hand 
the sales people occasionally ask for 
information the accounting system is 
not designed to furnish. At the same 
time top-management is probing more 
deeply into the relations of all costs 
to revenue potentials, in another word, 
markets. Here we have the stimulus 
for more cooperation among the man- 
agement team. With a broadened ap- 
proach, one giving closer scrutiny to 
sales potentials, a new name was 
needed. Management circles have con- 
sidered “marketing concept” the ap- 
propriate term. Being tied to manage- 
ment control, its development has been 
along mathematical lines. In this way 
large company management is regain- 
ing some small company advantages. 
They are now a match for the small 
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company executive who “wears several 
hats” and knows intuitively the inter- 
related effects of a program in differ- 
ent phases of a business. 


Fact Finding—Main Job in 
Marketing Management 


Regardless of the use made of mar- 
keting in management, and regardless 
of company size, the process is mainly 
one of fact-finding. So far we have 
considered situations where we can 
begin with facts found in reference 
books. We defined our groups of cus- 
tomers—our markets; we got general 
measurements of these markets from 
reference books; we used these meas- 
urements as guides in digging up fur- 
ther facts applying to a particular com- 
pany. But now we should consider 
situations where reference book facts 
are scanty. 

Generally speaking, more reference 
information is available for the metal- 
working industries than for the proc- 
essing industries. That's because metal- 
working fields have similarities and 
comprise nearly half the industries. 
But in processing there is much less 
in common between fields like rubber, 
prepared foods, textiles, quarrying. 
Here is where our “road maps” rapidly 
lead us beyond the reference works to 
field research. 


Road Map for Manufacturer of 


Component Parts for Textile 
Machinery 


To get an idea of the kind of mar- 
keting “road map” employed here, let's 
consider the case of a medium-sized 
manufacturer of component parts for 
textile machinery. He wanted to know 
the average yearly replacement for 
these parts, classified by types accord- 
ing to the textile machines on which 
they are used. 

He started the job by getting to- 
gether the known facts. From his sales 
records he classified the types of parts 
by machine applications. At the same 
time he identified those types selling 
in volume. This revealed a situation 
where he had produced almost innu- 
merable types, many on special order, 
yet with sales concentrated in but a 
few. There was no way of telling 
whether the types he sold most were 
those that should have been produc- 
ing the volume. 

He assigned to his advertising 
agency the job of digging out further 
facts. The first step was to consult an 
engineering school with laboratories of 
textile machinery. Here it was found 
that many types of parts were varia- 
tions of the same application, the re- 
sult of adaptations to machinery in 
different textile mills. Also, the rare 
applications were spotted, and a list 
drawn up of the major part types. 





Now the reference books could be 
consulted. Much of the information 
originated from the Census of Manu- 
facturers. This had been tabulated into 
charts by the publishers of business 
magazines, who had extended figures 
and brought them up to date from 
their own knowledge of the industry. 
These publishers are: America’s Tex- 
tile Reporter, Davison’s Textile Bul- 
letin, Textile Industries, Textile World. 
Their information showed types of 
mills, location by state, but only a 
small portion of the machinery was 
enumerated. This left the job of get- 
ting a count of the remaining textile 
machines. 

A count of machines is useful only 
when it is known how long the parts 
wear. Then it is possible to compute 
an estimate of the average yearly mar- 
ket for replacement parts by machine 
application. So these two kinds of in- 
formation were sought by making calls 
and writing letters. 

The first calls were made on ma- 
chinery manufacturers. Some had been 
doing market survey work and could 
furnish figures; other manufacturers 
couldn't even guess. Then the associa- 
tions were consulted—and there were 
associations of textile machinery man- 
ufacturers, of cotton fabric mills, of 
textile finishers, and so on. Each could 
give a little help—if only to suggest 
someone else to be consulted. 


Calls were made on used machinery 
dealers, machine salesmen, manufac- 
turers of related products, and techni- 
cal editors of textile magazines. These 
editors phoned mill men whose expe- 
rience enabled them to estimate the 
life of parts on various applications. 
The editors also arranged introduc- 
tions for interviewing mill men. Fi- 
nally, the information about each ap- 
plication was tracked down. 


The methods used in learning facts 
about the textile market are substan- 
tially the same as would be: used in 
the glass market or rubber market, or 
canning market, or any other process- 
ing industry. 


So far our consideration of market- 
ing methods, and of reference mate- 
rial, has been confined to operations 
faced by manufacturers of industrial 
products. Now it is time to turn to the 
marketing operations found in the 
distribution of consumer goods. So the 
next article will be devoted to the 
measurement of consumer markets. 


Reference volumes giving Industrial Marketing 
information: 1954 Census of Manufacturers; 
1957 Standard Industrial Classification Manual; 
Basic Market Data—Iron Age; Metalworking 
Markets—Steel; McGraw-Hill Census; Machine 
Tool Inventory—American Machinist; Distribu- 
tion of Industrial Supplies—American Supply & 
Machinery Manufacturers Association; County 
Business Patterns—U.S. Department of Labor; 
Industrial Marketing Analysis (with map) also 
Product Use and Buying Influence—Mill & Fac- 
tory; Dun & Bradstreet; Thomas’ Register. 














Recruiting Potential Executives 


Since the caliber of management has become the most important factor in 
the success of any company, whether it be in its ability to attract equity capital, 
to operate at a profit in the midst of rigorous competition or to be attractive as 
a profitable merger seenny, the necessity of building a high caliber man- 

il 


agement team is rea 


y apparent. Hence the recruitment and training of po- 


tentially good management talent is a critically important activity that must be 
well planned and working efficiently ten or more years ahead of need. This 
article, originally published in the Acme Reporter, official publication of The 
Association of Consulting Management Engineers, Inc., sketches some excel- 
lent guide lines to follow in recruiting youth, chiefly from colleges and grad- 


uate schools. 


@ BUSINESSMEN who wonder why 
the best college graduates are not seek- 
ing out their companies, or their in- 
dustries, have nobody to blame but 
themselves. Once upon a time, all you 
had to do was to sit back and welcome 
the job hunters, including good po- 
tential material for executives of the 
future. But those days are gone for- 
ever; even in a year when the im- 
mediate demand for new men is tem- 
porarily less, the best graduates still 
have plenty of offers to choose from, 
and the next-to-best go after the com- 
panies that have already made good 
impressions by the way they have re- 
cruited in previous years. 

If, as many managements believe, 
competition is going to be more rig- 
orous in the years ahead, then the 
supply of future executives becomes 
more critical. The competitive edge 
will be in the caliber of a company’s 
executives. But executives for ten 
years or more in the future must be 
recruited today. 

Most companies recognize this 
need, and so we have been witnessing 
a massive talent hunt. Also, many 
companies look particularly to the 
college campus for the promising 
young people whom they can train 
and develop for leadership roles in 
their organization. There is a grow- 
ing conviction that business execu- 
tives need a broad intellectual founda- 
tion under the complex conditions of 
our modern economy and _ society; 
but, regardless of the appropriateness 
of college education for business, the 
blunt fact is that this is where the 
best young people go—and so you had 
better look for them there. 

Experienced placement officers esti- 
mate that up to 10,000 firms now 
have active college recruitment pro- 
grams. A typical college may have 
from 100 to 300 companies interview- 
ing on campus in one year—about 
twice the figure of four years ago. 
Some institutions have long since 
reached the limits of their physical 








capacity and staff, and cannot handle 
any more company applicants. 

The fact that 1957 was the first 
year that demand did not increase 
means nothing for the long pull. 
Executives are retiring, men are mov- 
ing up, and the same number of slots 
have to be filled. The demand has 
simply been postponed; and this 
means that when it does pick up, it is 
likely to be doubled. In the meantime, 
any temporary slack gives the com- 
pany that has not been able to attract 
the best graduates an unusually favor- 
able opportunity to catch up with its 
rivals—an advantage which will per- 
sist, if it pitches in and makes an un- 
usually good impression, since college 
placement officers have good mem- 
ories. 


Nevertheless, despite the obvious 
need for potential executive material, 
many businessmen would agree with 
a steel corporation executive who said 
recently, “We all may still be living 
a little too much in the past in our 
relations with college graduates.” 
Consequently, they are paying an in- 
creasing amount of attention to the 
development and implementation of 
their recruiting programs. 


This makes good sense. Selecting, 
soliciting, and hiring top manpower— 
in good times or bad—requires care- 
ful and thoughtful planning just like 
any other business activity, and the 
companies that are doing the best job 
will reap the richest harvests. And this 
is just as true for the small company 
as it is for the giant. Neither seems 
to have an inherent advantage; suc- 
cess depends on skillful recruiting, 
not On company size. 


Important Steps 


What are some of the important 
steps in such a recruiting program? 
Let us look briefly at a few of the es- 
sentials in the process. 


Top Management Participation. 
Because decisions on current and fu- 
ture manpower needs are so interre- 
lated with other business problems, ex- 
ecutives from the upper echelons 
should be close observers—if not ac- 
tual participants—in the programing 
of executive recruitment. Needless to 
say, the details ought not to concern 
them except for an over-all check of 
soundness and practicality—but any 
blueprint for the use and training of 
new men will be meaningless unless it 
accurately portrays the needs of the 
firm. 

Furthermore, promises and repre- 
sentations made to candidates for po- 
sitions with the company will boom- 
erang if they are not kept. Obviously 
this will hurt future recruiting activi- 
ties and the firm’s reputation with col- 
lege placement officers on whom they 
must depend. 


What Are Our Needs? This is the 
first question that must be answered. 
As with any long-range plan which 
extends up to five years ahead, esti- 
mates cannot be foolproof, but they 
should nevertheless be realistic. There 
is no gain in hiring large numbers of 
young college graduates, only to let 
them go within a few years because 
there is no place for them. (By the 
same token, it makes little sense to cut 
back recruiting in response to imme- 
diate economic conditions when the 
long-term future is the real issue.) 

Incidentally, an applicant who is 
looking over a firm will be very con- 
cerned about company policy on this 
matter. One well-known corporation 
has consistently taken on a host of 
graduates each year, given them a brief 
trial, and then terminated all but the 
best ones. The workings of this sys- 
tem have become common knowledge 
on college campuses, so the company’s 
recruiters are now meeting with grow- 
ing resistance. 

More frequently, businesses employ 
promising-looking graduates with the 
general idea that they will hold onto 
them and use them to fill the top spots 
in the years to come—but they have 
forgotten the time in between. And 
so their good young executives begin 
to drift away in a few years as they 
find that the depth of personnel in 
middle management spots has choked 
off their immediate opportunities for 
advancement. 

Many firms have found it wise to 
break down their manpower needs by 
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the amount and kind of training re- 
quired. Thus they can tell that they 
have vacancies for X number of high 
school students, Y college graduates, 
and Z men who hold graduate degrees. 


Where Should We Recruit? Hav- 
ing decided how many people are 
needed from each educational group, 
the wise company goes on to select the 
specific institutions to be approached. 
Veteran recruiters urge that the field 
be narrowed down as finely as pos- 
sible; it seems wiser to pick out a few 
institutions and concentrate hard on 
them, rather than tap a large number 
lightly. 

Such a policy seems sound in light 
of the advantages to be gained from a 
continuing relationship with a school 
and its placement office. Furthermore, 
the approach to prospective employees 
varies with the institution from which 
they come; and learning all the ins 
and outs of a student body and a par- 
ticular college is no easy task. Recruit- 
ing is more than just a series of inter- 
views—as we shall see—and the prep- 
aration can be better handled if the 
personnel department has fewer rather 
than more places to cover. 


Setting Up Training Programs. 
The development of training systems 
for promising men is important for 


two reasons: (1) the company ob- 
viously needs to mesh these young 
people into its operation and prepare 
them for specific functions, and (2) a 
sound training program is a sign that 
the company is serious about wanting 
to develop young people into positions 
of responsibility. 

In some cases where students have 
prepared themselves for specific tech- 
nical jobs like engineering, they may 
be anxious to get on to the job. But 
most young people are not in this 
category, and may judge a company by 
its training program. It may be better 
not to have a program at all than to 
have one that is not carefully conceived 
and executed. Is it mostly “make work” 
and a few “canned” lectures, or is it 
really serious business with a concrete 
purpose in mind? Since the average 
college graduate wants and expects to 
be trained in his new company, he is 
likely to look over the prospective 
course pretty carefully. Coming right 
out of school, he is used to a program 
with content that is meaty and ar- 
ranged in such a way as to progress 
toward a goal. 

A great many of these young people 
are looking for a company-wide pro- 
gram that covers different depart- 
ments or different kinds of work. This 
is particularly true of those college 
graduates whose background is in the 
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liberal arts or a very elementary busi- 
hess course. They are by no means 
certain where their interests and tal- 
ents lie, and are basically unacquainted 
with the workings of an industrial 
corporation. Somehow, they see them- 
selves committed to one function—as 
perhaps they are—if they are forced 
into. a detailed orientation in account- 
ing or production or sales. 


Organizing for Recruiting. An ef- 
ficient recruiting organization is essen- 
tial. Too many firms have jerry-built 
structures which depend on which ex- 
ecutive happens to be making a trip 
near a particular school at a conven- 
ient time. Even otherwise sophisticated 
companies have been known to call 
placement offices and say “Our Mr. 
Francis is going to be in Pittsburgh 
day after tomorrow. Could you arrange 
for him to see a few of your brighter 
seniors?” 

This approach just does not work 
any more. Graduate business schools, 
engineering schools, and some of the 
larger colleges sign up recruiters from 
nine to twelve months in advance. By 
August they may have to announce 
that “there are only a few places left 
at the end of our recruiting schedule, 
which runs from February through 
May.” Not all institutions run this far 
ahead, but all of them need some ad- 
vance notice if they are to be of any 
material service, no matter whether 
the schedule is crowded or not. 


Choosing the Recruiter. Few topics 
have stirred up such wide differences 
of opinion and vigorous controversy 
as this one. Some specialists say “pick 
an alumnus of the school you are visit- 
ing.” Others claim this makes little 
difference, but insist that the inter- 
viewers should be a senior-executive— 
preferably a vice-president. Still others 
dismiss this advice, claiming that the 
most effective man to send is the in- 
dividual with whom the applicants 
will actually be working. 

Experienced placement officers, too, 
are divided on this question. One col- 
lege official said recently that “it 
doesn’t seem to make much difference 
in the number of men who sign up to 
be interviewed—though I must admit 
a president or vice-president makes 
more impact on those of us in the 
placement office!” But they do agree 
that the calibre of the individual is 
very important. “After all,” another 
placement director has pointed out, 
“to all intents and purpose he és the 
company in the eyes of the student.” 

Obviously, the recruiter should 
know the company well—especially 
the departments for which he is re- 
cruiting. Prospective employees are 
quick to spot a man who does not 


know his business, and they are un- 
likely to press the matter further. He 
should be able to show an interest in 
the applicants as people, not just as 
potential members of his firm. One of 
the most successful recruiters in the 
country has been very careful about 
this point; whenever he sees a man who 
is clearly not suited for his particular 
needs, he shifts the conversation from 
the opportunities in his company to a 
discussion of the young man and his 
interests and potentialities. Needless 
to say, this is greatly appreciated by 
placement officers—so much so, in 
fact, that they are more than likely to 
refer good men who come in asking 
“Whom should I talk to?” to this re- 
cruiter. 

In short, the kind of person he is 
seems to be far more important than 
his rank in the company or his other 
duties. “The dominant requisite,” says 
one placement officer, “is that he be a 
man who wins the respect of the stu- 
dents through his contacts with them.” 


Know the Placement Office and 
the Institution. Just as different 
schools have different characteristics, 
so placement offices operate according 
to different ground rules and have dif- 
ferent objectives. 

Some are set up primarily as em- 
ployment offices referring specific men 
to openings for which they seem 
suited and seeking out qualified candi- 
dates in response to the requests of 
companies. Others see themselves as 
service agencies to both student and 
corporation, providing the machinery 
whereby they can become acquainted 
with one another. “My job,” a leading 
college administrator pointed out, “is 
not to find the spot for each man, but 
rather to provide him with a wide 
array of career opportunities in good 
companies. I want to help him do a 
thoughtful, intelligent piece of work 
in deciding what he wants to do and 
where he wants to work. At the same 
time, I am here to help businessmen 
who want to talk to as many of our 
boys as they possibly can.” 

Successful companies have found it 
equally important to know and under- 
stand the institution itself, so they have 
clearly in mind the differences between 
it and other institutions, and, in the 
case of a university, between the kinds 
of training offered at the various 
levels, the contents of the several pro- 
grams, and so on. 


Prepare Good Literature. The va- 
riety in today’s recruiting literature is 
enormous, reflecting the importance 
which both companies and student 
placement personnel assign it. Some 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Ballistic missile success hinges on 
intelligence obtained in test firings. 
Tracking data — reporting velocity, 
direction, altitude, temperature, etc. is 
vital— when processed, it guides critical 
design changes. 


Heart of the intricate data process- 
ing system at Cape Canaveralisa Potter 
Magnityper —a high speed electronic 
printer that decodes raw material... 
then stores, collates, interprets and 
prints at 72 thousand characters per 
minute. Lightweight, non-magnetic 
aluminum is essential to its efficient 
operation —that’s why the Magnityper 
is made almost completely of Frasse 
aluminum. 


Frasse ships the required sizes 
quickly from stock—in the grades that 


contribute to its ease of fabrication and 
performance. For example, Frasse sup- 
plies 2024-T4 bars for strength and 
machinability, 5052-H34 sheet for 
formability and weldability and “775” 
tooling plate for dimensional accuracy 
with no distortion when worked. 


Perhaps these same qualities can 
increase the efficiency of your product 
—or reduce fabricating costs. It’s worth 
investigating—and a Frasse aluminum 
specialist will be glad to help. There’s 
no obligation — simply write or call 
your nearest Frasse office. You’ll be 
glad you did. 
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Spring Flow cost is frequently offset by 
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us submit a Spring Flow recommenda- 
tion. Or write for booklet giving more 
details about Spring Flow. 
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This department includes a digest of news and comment about 


Connecticut industry of interest to management and others desiring 








to follow industrial news and trends. 


@ PAUL K. ROGERS, JR., president 
of the Skinner Chuck Co., New Bri- 
tain, was appointed a director of the 
Manufacturers Association of Con- 
necticut at the March 18 meeting of 
the Board of Directors held at the 


Quinnipiack Club, New Haven. He ° 


will replace the late Ralph S. Howe, 
representing Hartford County, and 
will serve for the remainder of Mr. 
Howe's term ending December 31, 
1959. Mr. Howe died in January after 
a short illness. 

Mr. Rogers attended Kingswood 
School and is a graduate of Culver 
Military Academy and Dartmouth Col- 
lege. After receiving his AB Degree 
from Dartmouth in 1935, he was em- 
ployed by the Jones and Lamson Ma- 
chine Company, Springfield, Vermont. 
Later, in 1936, he accepted a position 
with the South Bend Lathe Works, 
South Bend, Indiana, where he re- 
mained until 1937 when he became 
associated with the Skinner Chuck Co., 
New Britain. 

In 1938 he was elected treasurer and 
director of the company, and in 1943, 
vice president. He was elected to his 
present post as president in 1954. 

Mr. Rogers is a director of the Bur- 
ritt Mutual Savings Bank, New Britain 
Trust Co., Shuttle Meadow Country 
Club, and the New Britain General 
Hospital, all of New Britain; Rowland 


150 CAUSEWAY STREET, BOSTON 14, MASSACHUSETTS 


ERNEST W. NEWMAN 
J. DOANE ANDERSON, JR. 





PAUL K. ROGERS 


Products, Inc., Kensington and Allen- 
Rogers Corp., Laconia, New Hamp- 
shire. 

He is also treasurer and director of 
Family Service Association, New Bri- 
tain, and is a member of Off Soundings 
Club, Essex Yacht Club, Cruising Club 
of America and New Britain Club. 


@ A VERSATILE photocopying ma- 
chine, manufactured in Connecticut, 
will form part of the American Na- 
tional Exhibition in Moscow this sum- 
mer. F. G. Ludwig, Inc., Old Saybrook, 
maker of the Contoura-Portable photo- 
copier, reported that it has been chosen 
as one of 31 companies in the United 
States to contribute displays and equip- 
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ment portraying America’s progress in 
business, industry and the arts. 

The exhibit of photocopying equip- 
ment will be placed in the 200-foot 
gold-anodized aluminum “Geodesic 
Dome” which has been designated the 
American Idea building. It will con- 
tain exhibits on science and research, 
education, labor, productivity, health 
and social services, agriculture and 
other subjects. 


@ UP-TO-DATE technical data is 
now available on The Whiton Machine 
Company’s type BK-1 and BK-2 hori- 
zontal steam turbines. The turbines 
are said to be particularly suitable for 
driving boiler feed pumps, stokers, 
forced and induced draft fans, con- 
denser pumps, generators and similar 
units that require continuity of service. 

The BK series features a solid steel 
rotor with semicircular buckets milled 
into the rim. The buckets are designed 
to eliminate end thrust from the steam 
action and to exclude the effect of 
blade wear from the operational effi- 
ciency of the turbine. 


@ THE A. H. NILSON MACHINE 
COMPANY of Shelton has announced 
a stronger, more compact No. S-1-F 
combination press and 4-slide form- 
ing machine. The new unit is now 
mounted on a welded steel pedestal 
base for maximum strength and fi- 
gidity. 

To achieve minimum floor space, 
the variable speed motor drive is posi- 
tioned directly in back of the machine, 
instead of on the end. Other new fea- 
tures include double gibs, a twin disc 
clutch and redesigned gear guards. 

The S-1-F machine, designed pri- 
marily to stamp and form ribbon 
metal in one operation, will also form 
wire with a maximum feed length of 


8”. 
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t IMPOSSIBLE? . . . You may 
think so—but however difficult 
your packaging problem, Jack 
Wittstein has the solution. Call 


| JACK WITTSTEIN $4; 
Box 1348, 1044 Chapel Street 
MAin 4-5121, New Haven 5, Conn. 


Hartford 


The new HSS-2 helicopter, built for the U. S. Navy by Sikorsky Aircraft at Stratford, 
taxis in the water to demonstrate its universal landing capability. It has a flying boat 
hull and retractable landing wheels, and can operate from land, water, ice, snow,mud or 
tundra. It is the Navy’s first all-weather helicopter and its latest anti-submarine weapons 


system. 


@ THE FIRST FLIGHT of the 
world’s largest amphibious helicopter, 
a new turbine-powered aircraft de- 
veloped for the U. S. Navy by Sikor- 
sky Aircraft Division of United Air- 
craft Corporation, was conducted re- 
cently at Statford for representatives 
of the U. S. Navy, other military ob- 
servers and aviation editors. 

Designated HSS-2, the Navy’s first 
all-weather helicopter features a boat 
hull and twin engines. It will be the 
latest anti-submarine weapons system, 
giving the Navy its first helicopter 
that can both search out and destroy 
enemy submarines. Present fleet heli- 
copters can perform only one of these 
functions during a single mission and 
still achieve maximum designed range. 

Because anti-submarine missions re- 
quire long periods of overwater flight, 
the HSS-2 has been designed to alight 
on and take off from water in an 
emergency. 

The Navy has awarded $32 million 
in contracts to Sikorsky for develop- 
ment and manufacture of the HSS-2, 
and initial production is under way. 


@ THE APPOINTMENT of four 
new officers of the United Illuminat- 
ing Company, New Haven and Bridge- 
port, has been announced by William 
J. Cooper, UI president. 

Laurence A. Dunn of Fairfield, as- 
sistant vice president, was named vice 
president in charge of Bridgeport 
operations of the company. Eugene J. 
Rosazza, assistant treasurer, was re- 
appointed assistant treasurer and made 
comptroller in charge of customer ac- 
counting, plant accounting, methods 
and auditing. 

Two department heads, Marshall F. 
Beebe and Edward H. Walton were 
reappointed general superintendent 
and engineering and construction man- 
ager respectively, and made officers of 
the company. 


@ AUSTIN KUHNS, senior vice 
president of Farrel-Birmingham Com- 
pany, Inc., Ansonia, retired on April 
first after thirty-six years with the 
company. 

A registered professional engineer 
in Connecticut and New York, Mr. 
Kuhns joined the then Farrel Foundry 
and Machine Company at its Buffalo, 
New York, division on November 1, 
1922, as a sales engineer. In 1934 he 
was made executive engineer in charge 
of marine engineering and sales. In 
1943 he was elected a director of the 
company and became vice president 
in charge of development and research, 
with headquarters in the company’s 
New York office. In May 1951 he be- 
came vice president and consulting 
engineer and transferred from New 
York to the executive offices in An- 
sonia. He was elected senior vice presi- 
dent in 1956. 


@ ALL OPERATIONS of the Potter 
& Johnston Company, subsidiary of 
Pratt & Whitney Company, Inc., West 
Hartford, will be moved from Paw- 
tucket, Rhode Island, to the plant of 
the parent company. Consolidating the 
engineering and manufacturing of 
both machine tool companies will give 
added facilities and more efficient 
manufacturing techniques to the Potter 
& Johnston line. 


@ EXCLUSIVE sales rights to the 
“Thermoweld” process for welding 
copper electrical connections without 
external power or heat have been 
acquired by Burndy Corporation, Nor- 
walk, who will distribute the product 
nationally, it has been announced by 
James J. Hennessy, sales manager of 
the company’s Utility-Industrial divi- 
sion. 

As with all Burndy products, sales 
will be handled through local sales 
offices and Burndy representatives. Se- 
lected Burndy distributors will be ap- 
pointed as stocking distributors for 





Thermoweld to broaden sales coverage 
in accordance with the nationwide 
market for the product. 

The Thermoweld method uses inex- 
pensive omepenees and materials de- 
signed to enable even an inexperienced 
operator to weld a perfect connection 
every time. Connections can be made 
of copper to copper and copper to 
steel structures, and once welded they 
will not corrode or loosen under any 
conditions. 


@ THE FIRST type certificate for an 
aircraft engine to be issued by the new 
Federal Aviation Agency was awarded 
recently to Lycoming Division, Avco 
Manufacturing Corporation, for a four 
cylinder helicopter power plant. 
The engine, designated VO-360- 
AIA, received type certificate number 
1-El issued by FAA Regional Head- 
quarters in New York. The horizontal 
model, 0-360-CaB, was also certified 
for commercial helicopter use at the 
same time and under the same num- 


ber. 


@ FAMILY COOKIES that come in 
a bag have been put on the market 
by Pepperidge Farm. According to 
Margaret Rudkin, president of the 
company, early American recipes are 
the source of inspiration for this brand 
new line of quality cookies which sup- 
plement Pepperidge Farm’s recently- 
introduced Belgian-recipe cookies. 

Made of high-quality ingredients 
such as unbleached white flour, butter, 
pure chocolate, pure vanilla, fresh eggs, 
the new cookies have a homemade 
flavor. There are four varieties: Cin- 
namon-Sugar, Oatmeal, Chocolate and 
Chocolate Chip. 


@ ROBERT E. COOPER, JR., presi- 
dent of the 128-year-old Ingraham 
Company of Bristol, has announced 
the acquisition of the Aristocrat Clock 
Company of New York, which will be 
known as the Aristocrat Clock Com- 
pany, Division of the Ingraham Com- 
pany. 

Founded by Elias Ingraham in 1831, 
the Ingraham Company is one of 
America’s oldest manufacturers of 
clocks and watches as well as one of 
the largest producers of timepieces and 
timing devices. 

The Aristocrat Clock Company, 
founded by Max Raff in 1925, has 
been the largest national distributor 
of Ingraham products. Recently it has 
developed into national prominence its 
own line of imported Artco clocks and 
watches. 


# ROYAL McBEE CORPORA- 
TION, Port Chester, New York, has 
issued a 10-page brochure (S-500) on 
their new automatic keysort system. 
The newly-announced data processing 


Providing the vital link be- 
tween today’s planning and 
tomorrow’s profits. 
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ing devices. Call us for complete data. 
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system, described as a mew concept in 
practical office automation, is explained 
in non-technical terms. 

The brochure illustrates how an 
original unit record can be coded for 
automatic processing with flexible low- 
cost machines. The system is adapt- 
able to centralized or decentralized 
procedures in companies of all sizes. 


@ REED RESEARCH CORPORA- 
TION, Shelton, has announced the ap- 
pointment of John G. Scattergood as 
sales manager of the company’s mar- 
keting division. Mr. Scattergood has 
been affiliated with Powr-Pak, Inc., 
Bridgeport, in contract filling sales, 
and prior to that was assistant manager 
in aerosol sales with A. Schraders Son 
Division, Brooklyn. 

The company has recently added 
personnel and facilities in an expan- 
sion program to cover contract filling 
of small and test market runs. This is 
in addition to their aersol consultant 
services and the manufacture and sale 
of aersol laboratory and production 
equipment. 


@ A MAJOR EXPANSION of plant 
facilities has been completed by the 
Anderson Oil & Chemical Company of 
Portland. The new addition will in- 
crease the floor space available for the 
production of the Anderson line of 
metalworking solutions, industrial 
germicides, rust preventives and syn- 
thetic lubricants. 

Discussing the expansion, Thomas 
Theurkauf, Anderson vice president, 
said, “The emphasis on higher produc- 
tion speeds means a steady increase in 
the use of our water based coolants and 
other products. We have for some time 
needed the extra space and are glad 
to indicate our faith in the general 
business picture and in Connecticut 
bv going ahead now and in this loca- 


” 


@ A NEW concealed door closer for 
interior doors has been introduced by 
P. & F. Corbin, New Britain. Known 
as the “Hid-n-Rail” it is mortised in 
one location regardless of the degree 
of door opening. The new closer offers 
economies in installation as well as 
rugged construction. 

The Hid-n-Rail is also available for 
surface mounting complete with an 
attractive wrought cover in a range of 
finishes. 

Outstanding features are said to be 
the closer’s standardized mortise always 
in the same location, two lengths of 
arms providing openings up to 180°, 
large expansion chamber, unit oil seal, 
ample power and control, including 
fully controllable back-check. 


@ TO FILL the need in industry for 
a moderately priced indicating instru- 
ment suitable for numerous applica- 
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tions Kahn and Company, Hartford, 
has developed and put on the market 
their _Transi-Tach Transistorized Ta- 
chometer. 

The Transi-Tach indicates the speed 
of rotating shafts through the use of 
a magnetic or other speed pickup. 
RPM is read directly on a large meter 
scale which can be calibrated in any 
speed range desired with as many as 
120 linear scale divisions. Speeds up 
to 60,000 rpm can be accurately meas- 
ured. Zero suppression can be built 
into the scale to enable scale expansion 
within a desired speed range. 


@ THE NAVY Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics and Kaman Aircraft Corporation, 
Bloomfield, have announced that they 
have completed negotiations for a 
follow-on order of HU2K-1 helicop- 
ters. The program will amount to ap- 
proximately $14 million. The HU2K-1 
is a high-speed, all-weather utility 
helicopter powered by a General Elec- 
tric T-58 gas turbine engine and 
equipped with automatic stabilization 
equipment, the latest in electronic 
flight and navigation aids. The new 
Navy helicopter has retractable land- 
ing gear, a four-bladed main rotor and 
Kaman’s proven  servo-flap control 
system. 

The basic helicopter is designed so 
that it is able to accomplish a wide 
variety of missions such as rescue, 
carrier plane guard, litter evacuation, 
transport of externally slung cargo, per- 
sonnel transport and observation-re- 
connaissance missions. 


@ THE ACQUISITION of the Iseli 
Screw Machine Company of Terry- 
ville by Veeder-Root Incorporated, 
Hartford, has been announced by Ern- 
est Iseli, president of the Terryville 
firm, and Wilbur C. Stauble, Veeder- 
Root president. 

Iseli Screw Machine Company will 
become a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
Veeder-Root. There will be no change 
in management and the company will 
continue to be directed by Mr. Iseli, as 
president of the corporation. The com- 
pany is a Swiss automatic screw ma- 
chine operation which employs ap- 
proximately 200 persons. It produces 
miniature precision parts in large 
quantities to exacting specifications, 
serving a wide range of industries. 


@ “DIAMOND H” series R/S 
miniature, hermetically sealed aircraft 
type relays are now available with 
AN type connector mounting arrange- 
ments, according to an announcement 
by The Hart Manufacturing Company, 
Hartford. 

The new mounting arrangement is 
said to make wiring ‘assembly installa- 
tion and field service extremely simple, 
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Large department at the Fafnir Bearing Plant is cooled and ventilated with the use of 
one 8-foot “Breezemaker” industrial fan. The fan is equipped with a 10 HP motor. The 
blade is driven at 260 RPM and delivers 125,000 CFM per minute. 


while the connector provides a seal 
against moisture and assures positive 
connection. 

Series R/S relays are used in mis- 
siles, ground and airborne computers, 
jet engine controls, automation con- 
trol systems, and similar applications 
requiring utmost reliability. 


@ THE GRIMES ENGINEERING 
CORP., Cheshire, designers of produc- 
tion tools and accessories, have an- 
nounced a new line of low cost, preci- 
sion ground angles, bases and columns 
for use in the construction of jigs, fix- 
tures and special purpose machines. 

Called simply Mounts, the units are 
actually modular elements that can be 
used to construct an almost limitless 
variety of devices, from simple drill 
jigs to complex weldments and special 
machinery. 

Grimes Mounts are made of steel 
(instead of castings) to make possible 
their use for weldments, and are com- 
pletely stress relieved to insure dimen- 
sional stability. They are “Mattison” 
ground to a maximum tolerance on 
parallel surfaces of .001”, and to a 
total angular deviation of not more 
than one minute on adjacent surfaces. 
Mounts ground to closer tolerances 
can be furnished on special order. 


@ THE FIRST American machine 
tools to incorporate calibrations in the 
new standardized International Inch, 
which officially becomes effective July 
1 throughout all English-speaking 
countries, are the new models of jig 
grinders, jig borers, and universal 
measuring machines now being manu- 
factured by the Moore Special Tool 
Company, Inc., Bridgeport. 


Official announcement of the adop- 
tion of the International Inch was 
made on January 1 by the National 
Bureau of Standards, giving a six- 
month grace period for industry to 
make the necessary adjustments in their 
measuring systems. After July 1, the 
Bureau of Standards announced it will 
calibrate all length measures and gage 
blocks in terms of the new figure, 
which is 2 millionth less than the 
present U. S. inch, and 1.7 millionths 
greater than the British Imperial inch. 
The new standard inch coincides pre- 
cisely with the Canadian inch, which 
is equivalent to 25.4 millimeters. 

The real impact of the new system 
will be felt most significantly by the 
manufacturers of gage blocks, preci- 
sion components and all types of ma- 
chines depending upon precise meas- 
urement, according to Frederick C. 
Victory, chief engineer for Moore 
Special Tool Company. 


@ A NEW Electronic Automatic 
Spacer for guillotine trimmers has 
been developed by The Smith & Win- 
chester Mfg. Co., South Windham. 
The unit can be installed on any 
trimmer that has a screw operated 
back gauge. 

The unit will provide up to twenty 
different settings, in increments of 
1/64ths from 2” to 100” or more. 
Any setting can be changed in ap- 
proximately one minute. There are. no 
cables, tabs or moving parts. Settings 
in sequence can range alternately 
either up or down. 

All trimming can be done by turn- 
ing lifts 90° each time. This unit is 
equipped with foot controlled switch 











to move back gauge backwards at any 
time, thus providing room for turning 
large lifts or moving it forward to 
push lift towards the operator. 

When foot is removed from the 
switch, the back gauge automatically 
moves to the next setting. 


@ SAFETY INDUSTRIES, INC. has 
announced the sale of its Electrical 
Division located in Hamden to a new 
corporation, Safety Electrical Equip- 
ment Corp., which is headed by Cin- 
cinnati interests. 

Safety Electrical Equipment Corp. 
will continue to manufacture electrical 
and air conditioning equipment for 
railway passenger cars, as well as 
rotating electrical equipment and con- 
trols for specialized commercial, indus- 
trial and marine applications. 

Robert B. Dodds, formerly vice 
president and general manager of the 
Electrical Division, is the executive 
vice president and general manager of 
Safety Electrical Equipment Corp. J. J. 
Kennedy, formerly vice president in 
charge of sales for the Electrical Divi- 
sion of Safety Industries, will continue 
in the same capacity with the new 
company. 


@ A NEW MACHINE, engineered 
by the Noble & Westbrook Manufac- 
turing Company, East Hartford, lead- 
ing producers of metal marking equip- 
ment, makes embossed identification 
tags from brass wire stock automati- 
cally in any predetermined quantities 
at production speeds up to 3,000 per 
hour. 

Built around a standard 10-ton back 
geared press with roll feed, the Noble- 
west Model 507 has special tooling 
consisting of a multi-station die set 
including male and female embossing 
head which stamps a raised or formed 
impression in the tag. An automatic 
embossing head advances consecutively 
with each stroke of the press. 

The die set also includes a hole 
punch and parting dies which produce 
a complete tag with oval ends. Tags 
go directly into a pneumatic stacking 
chute making it possible to remove 
tags in consecutive order. 

The press is furnished complete 
with motor drive, starter and solenoid 
Operating valve for pneumatic stacker; 
combination air control consisting of 
filter, regulator, lubricator, a prede- 
termining counter and special electro- 
pneumatic control circuit, making it 
possible to set the machine to run off 
a given quantity of tags automatically. 


@ JARVIS CORPORATION, Mid- 
dletown, has announced the opening 
of a new subsidiary in Burlington, 
Massachusetts, to handle the design, 
manufacture and distribution of spe- 
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cial solid carbide end mills, drills, 
reamers, boring tools and rotary files. 

Jarvis has long been active in the 
manufacture of solid carbide tools, and 
this move has been made to keep pace 
with the rapid growth of the carbide 
tool industry. The new operation is 
under the direction of Paul Hanscome, 
general manager, assisted by Frederick 
Wold. 


@ JAPANESE BUSINESSMEN will 
get a good look at how we mass pro- 
duce blister and other types of visual 
packaging at the U. S. Exhibit at the 
Third Tokyo International Trade Fair 
this month. 

They will see two of the latest types 
of plastics forming machines on loan 
from the manufacturer, Emhart Manu- 
facturing Company, Portland Division. 
Each unit will demonstrate one of two 
basic methods of shaping thin gauge 
plastic sheet into three-dimensional 
contours. One machine, using air un- 
der pressure to shape the plastic, will 
produce a package consisting of a 
formed cup and liquid-tight, snap-on 
lid that will be given away to visitors. 

The other machine, which employs a 
vacuum to form the plastic, will skin 
pack Japanese items using polyethyl- 
ene film and cardboard. 


@ AN ENTIRELY new line of Tap 
Extensions (or Tap Holders), de- 
signed specifically for machine tapping 
Operations, is described in a catalog 
sheet #9500 issued recently by The 
Walton Company, Hartford. 

The new tap extensions, known as 
“Walton” Tap Extensions, Style B, 
save the additional cost of extra-length 
taps. Made to close tolerances and 
carefully heat treated, these 8-inch ex- 
tensions make possible either machine 
or hand tapping of those otherwise 
inaccessible holes, according to the 
company. 

The squared shank of the tap fits 
into a corresponding square in the 
socket of the extension. The tap, sup- 
ported by the close-fitting long socket 


of the extension, is held firmly in 
position by two socket set screws 
which bear on the square of the tap. 
The internal square in the extension 
transmits the necessary driving torque 
to the tap. 


@ DR. RALPH F. LUMB of Quan- 
tum, Incorporated, Wallingford, has 
recently been elected to the National 
chairmanship of the Institute of Nu- 
clear Materials Management. 

The Institute, which was organized 
in August, 1958, promotes proper 
management practices, educational 
standards, and safeguards in the us2 
of nuclear materials such as uranium, 
plutonium and thorium. 


@ MARSHALL RAWLE, chairman 
of the board at Hartford Steel Ball 
Company, Inc., has announced the 
election of Emmett N. Shutts as presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Shutts joined Hartford Steel 
Ball in 1950 as New England sales 
representative, a position he held until 
1956 when he was appointed assistant 
general sales manager. Last year he was 
elected a vice president in charge of 
Hartford’s nationwide field sales or- 
ganization. In August of 1958 Mr. 
Shutts was elected executive vice presi- 
dent. In that capacity he became the 
operating head of the company follow- 
ing the death of President Stephen V. 
Zavoico. 

The company, which operates plants 
in West Hartford, produces precision 
balls and custom bearings. 


@ BURNDY CORPORATION, 
Norwalk, has contracted to acquire 
H. H. Buggie, Inc., of Toledo, Ohio. 
Burndy, leading manufacturer of elec- 
trical connectors, thus broadens an al- 
ready substantial line of connectors 
for the electronics market, currently 
manufactured and sold by its Omaton 
division. 

H. H. Buggie, Inc., an established 
company with about 250 employees, 
manufactures a high quality line of 
miniature disconnects, printed circuit 
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connectors, rack and panel connectors, 
co-axial and tri-axial connectors and 
radar pulse cable assemblies. 


@ THE U. S. ARMY’S JUNO Space 
Rocket was given its final azimuth aim 
by a precision theodolite developed 
and built by Perkin-Elmer Corpora- 
tion, Norwalk. 

The Perkin-Elmer theodolite, so 
sensitive that it can detect deviations 
within the angle subtended by a dime 
a mile away, is an electronic-optical 
system which peers at a mirror 
mounted high in a missile on the one 
hand and at a known reference mark 
on the other. It continuously monitors 
the azimuth heading—the angle 
formed by the mirror in the missile 
head, the theodolite and the reference 
mark up to the moment of launch. 
When any deviations in this angle 
occur, the theodolite automatically 
sends electronic correction signals to 
the drive elements of the gyro plat- 
form which stabilizes the inertial guid- 
ance package. 


@ A NEW GROUP of compounds 
for producing chromate conversion 
coatings on zinc and cadmium plate, 
zinc base diecastings and aluminum is 
fully described in Technical Data 
Sheet No. 76, a five-page usage and 
instruction sheet prepared by Mac- 
Dermid Incorporated, Waterbury, 
manufacturer of metal cleaning, plat- 
ing and finishing chemicals. 

Called Macromates, these new prod- 
ucts are available in colors from clear 
to olive drab. They are said to reduce 
brightner cost, add corrosion resistance, 
improve product appearance and pro- 
vide a good base for paint or organic 
coatings. 


@ LECOUNT TOOL WORKS, INC., 
West Hartford, manufacturers of pre- 
cision expanding mandrels, has an- 
nounced the appointment of The 
Grimes Engineering Corporation of 
Cheshire as sales representative for the 
state of Connecticut. 

David W. Grimes, head of the com- 
pany, is a graduate engineer of Purdue 
University, and a member of various 
tool engineering societies, including 
the ASTE. 


@ A NEW TYPE of electronic- 
optical instrument, developed by Mark 
N Laboratory, Bethel, measures thick- 
ness of sheet, foil or webbing of any 
width and material using a principle 
similar to the sighting of distant land- 
marks on the cross-hairs of surveying 
telescopes. The new gage is said to do 
this automatically, requiring no visual 
observation. Its optics are self con- 
tained in a rugged housing from which 
electronic connections are brought out. 

Because of the principle used, the 
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new gage is not a comparator and re- 
quires no standards of calibration. It 
has a motor-driven adjustment with a 
5-digit dial on which appears the 
nominal thickness to which the instru- 
ment is set for a particular run, and 
which the material is supposed to ap- 
proximate. 

The Mark N thickness gage is said 
to be virtually maintenance free and 
unaffected by speed of flow of the 
material. The instrument may be 
equipped with warning lights or aud- 
ible signalling devices to indicate 
when tolerances are exceeded. The 
gage is sold by Projecto-Graph Instru- 
ment Co. of Clinton under exclusive 
arrangement with the manufacturer. 


Alfred C. Fuller, founder and chairman 
of the board of the Fuller Brush Company 
(right), receives the third annual Dis- 
tinguished Citizens Award of the Associa- 
tion of Newspaper Classified Ad Managers 
from Eldred R. Garter, president of the 
association. 


@ ALFRED C. FULLER, chairman of 
the board, the Fuller Brush Company, 
has been presented with the annual 
Distinguished Citizens Award of the 
Association of Newspaper Classified 
Advertising Managers, “in recognition 
of his successful career as founder and 
head of the Fuller Brush Company and 
his consistent use of newspaper want 
ads in the development of his busi- 
ness.” 

The award was made in connection 
with National Want Ad Week which 
was observed during March. This year 
marks the 50th anniversary of the first 
want ad placed by the company. It was 
a help wanted ad, for Fuller Brush 
dealers, and run in the Syracuse 
(N.Y.) Post-Standard on December 
14, 1909. The first ad consisted of 
four lines and the response to it “was 
the turning point of our business,” 
Mr. Fuller said. “Newspaper publishers 
may not realize how tremendously im- 
portant classified ads are to the read- 
ing public. They enable companies to 
reach the public in the quickest pos- 
sible way and they provide readers 
with news of vital importance to their 
everyday lives.” 
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@ ONE FIRST AWARD and two 
merit awards were received by The 
Warner Brothers Company, Box Divi- 
sion, Bridgeport, at the 13th annual 
folding carton competition held re- 
cently in Chicago by the Folding Paper 
Box Association of America. Only 89 
cartons out of a total of 1214 entries 
won awards in this nationwide contest. 
Winners are being exhibited in con- 
junction with a series of “modern 
packaging” days under the sponsor- 
ship of advertising and sales executives 
clubs in 20 major cities. 

Warner's received a first award for 
a Prince Matchabelli, Inc. carton 
which was given for technical supe- 
riority of four-color process printing 
on letterpress. The box, designed for 
“Golden Autumn” cologne is domi- 
nated by a colorful spray of fall leaves 
in red, yellow, black and gold and the 
judges called the quality of the plates, 
paper, cleanliness and fine register of 
the printing outstanding. 

Another Matchabelli carton received 
a merit award in the category of gen- 
eral merchandising superiority, and a 
display box created for the Seamless 
Rubber Company’s Rexall line of 
bathing caps gained an award for 
superiority of construction. 

Warner's awards were accepted by 
Cameron Clark, Jr., assistant general 
manager of the Box Division. Mr. 
Clark was also elected a territorial di- 
rector of the association. 


@ FOR THE NEWLY AMBULA- 
TORY patient, Polecats, Inc., Old Say- 
brook, now offers the Pick-Me-Up Bar. 
Closely allied with other hospital 
equipment made by the company, the 
new item attached to its vertical Pole- 
cat support aids patients in getting up 
from bed or from a chair. It also pro- 
vides limb support and aids patients 
re-learning the use of their hands. 
Lightweight telescoping columns 
plus accessories provide a versatile line 
of help for patient and nurse alike. 
Cubicle screens, I.V. stands are among 
other products offered by Polecat, Inc. 


@ AFTER MORE THAN A YEAR 
of testing in the field, Veeder-Root, 
Inc., of Hartford, manufacturers of 
— pump computers, has per- 
ected a new “push-button” preset de- 
vice which enables the service station 
attendant to deliver any amount of 
gasoline ordered by the customer while 
he is providing maximum service. 

The new device has been in actual 
operation at a major oil company sta- 
tion in Hartford where it has been 
under careful scrutiny by the oil com- 
pany’s representatives and Veeder- 
Root research engineers. Plans call for 
the production of over one hundred 
of them for trial all over the United 
States. 
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@ ROCKBESTOS PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION, New Haven, manu- 
facturers of electrical wires and cables, 
recently became a subsidiary of Cetro 
de Pasco Corporation, it has been an- 
nounced by Albert S. Redway, Rock- 
bestos president. Rockbestos was pre- 
viously a subsidiary of Consolidated 
Coppermines Corporation. 

There will be no change in the 
management or personnel of Rock- 
bestos, and it will continue to operate 
its manufacturing plant in New Ha- 
ven, according to Mr. Redway. 

Cerro de Pasco, a New York cor- 
poration, through its wholly-owned 
subsidiaries in Peru and the United 
States, is a major producer of refined 
copper, lead, zinc, gold, silver, bismuth 
alloys, copper wire and cable, alumi- 
num sheet and circles, and copper and 
brass tube and pipe. 

Rockbestos has enjoyed an out- 
standing reputation in the wire and 
cable industry for the development of 
special products particularly in the ap- 
plication of heat and flameproof insu- 
lations, aircraft wires, mining machine 
cables, control cables, switchboard 
wires, and cables for the steel industry. 


@ A NEW BILLET HEATER, which 
features continuous, automatic opera- 
tion, has been installed at a cost of 
$275,000 to feed the largest of the 
extrusion presses at the Metal Works 
of Chase Brass & Copper Co. in Wa- 
terbury. 

With an overall length of more than 
84 feet, the gas-fired furnace, designed 
to Chase specifications, has the capacity 
for heating a total of 16 tons of billets 
an hour. It will produce scale-free bil- 
lets of copper, brass and other copper 
alloys for extrusions at temperatures 
up to 2100°F. 


@ ANNOUNCEMENT of the retire- 
ment of Robert L. Page as treasurer of 
Robertson Paper Box Company, Inc., 
Montville, has been made by Ralph A. 
Powers, president. Mr. Page will con- 
tinue as secretary of the company and 
a member of the Board of Directors. 

Mr. Page joined Robertson in May 
1925 as a cost accountant. He was ap- 
pointed secretary and elected a mem- 
ber of the board the same year. In 
1930 he was elected treasurer. 

Charles M. LaCour was named treas- 
urer to replace Mr. Page. Mr. LaCour 
joined Robertson in 1949. He was 
made assistant treasurer in 1952 and 
elected a director in 1955. 


@ BUSINESS GROWTH has re- 
sulted in the election of additional 
company officers by the directors of 
Kaman Aircraft Corporation, Bloom- 
field. 

William R. Murray was named vice 
president, chief of test and develop- 





ment and James W. Marshall, vice 
president, military contracts. Both were 
formerly assistant vice presidents. 
C. Lester Morris, service manager, was 
elected assistant vice president. 


@ A NEW SERIES of electrical Pro- 
grammers has been announced by the 
A. W. Haydon Company, Waterbury. 

Among the industrial and commer- 
cial applications for these Program- 
mers are vending machines, appliances, 
automation controls, industrial pro- 
gramming, advertising displays and 
numerous others where pre-deter- 
mined electrical switching must be ac- 
complished reliably, repeatedly and 
economically. 


@ THE ATRAX COMPANY, New- 
ington, has just published its largest 
factual catalog, price list and collection 
of engineering data on 1230 standard- 
stock, solid carbide tools and burs. 

148 colorful pages cover the most 
complete line of precision ground solid 
carbide tools and burs available, new 
solid carbide “standards,” new speed 
and feed charts, machining recommen- 
dations for all tools and thousands of 
metalworking production hints. Copies 
are available from the company. 


@ DAVID AYR, retired president of 
the former Hendey Machine Company, 
Torrington, and a past director of 
MAC, died recently at his home. He 
was born in Kilmarnack, Scotland, and 
had been a resident of West Hartford 
for many years. 

He was named president of Hendey 
in 1932 and retired in 1953 after 21 
years as president and general man- 
ager. He also served on the board of 
directors of the Torrington National 
Bank and Trust Co., Waterbury-Far- 
rel Foundry and Machine Co. and Lib- 
erty Mutual Insurance Co. of Boston. 


@ ROBERT E. COOPER, JR., presi- 
dent of The Ingraham Company, Bris- 
tol, has announced the appointment of 
Joseph T. Ingraham as his administra- 
tive assistant. 

A native of Bristol, and son of Dud- 
ley S. Ingraham, Mr. Ingraham was 
graduated from Yale University in 
1944. During World War II he served 
in the United States Naval Reserve. 

He joined The Ingraham Company 
in 1948. Since 1954 he has been vice 
president, general manager of the com- 
pany’s subsidiary plant in Elizabeth- 
town, Kentucky. In his new position, 
Mr. Ingraham will be responsible for 
the coordination of activities of all di- 
visions of subsidiary companies. 


@ ROBERT S. ROSEMAN has been 
appointed manager of the Stonington 
plant of the Plax Corporation, accord- 
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ing to an announcement by R. S. Light, 
vice president, manufacturing. 

Mr. Roseman replaces Clarence W. 
Coe, who died recently. He is a native 
of Pawcatuck and was manufacturing 
superintendent of the company’s Deep 
River plant prior to this new assign- 
ment. He has also served as general 
service manager for the plastics firm 
and as production manager for the 
Stonington plant. 


@ ANDREW J. REBMANN was 
elected treasurer and Robert L. Tetro 
secretary and assistant treasurer by the 
board of directors of Veeder-Root, Inc., 
Hartford. At the same time, Gustave 
L. Manke, was named assistant secre- 
tary. 

Mr. Rebmann, who is a vice presi- 
dent and a director, succeeds Charles F. 
Pendlebury, who has retired after more 
than thirty-five years with Veeder- 
Root. Mr. Rebmann will continue his 
duties as vice president. Mr. Tetro, 
manager of finance, succeeds Mr. Reb- 
mann as secretary of the corporation. 

Mr. Tetro joined Veeder-Root in 
1957 after twenty-two years with The 
Ingraham Co., Bristol, where he had 
been vice president. 

Mr. Manke is chief engineer for 
Veeder-Root, a position he has held 
since 1948. He has been with the 
company for thirty-three years. 


@ THE MONARCH ELECTRIC 
COMPANY of New Britain has de- 
veloped a cooling system for plants 
which is said to create effective air 
conditioning at a minimum cost, be- 
cause it requires little or no costly serv- 
ice or maintenance. Built around its 
large, heavy duty “Breezemaker” fan 
equipment, the system pulls in the cool 
70 degree night air to produce a com- 
fortable working atmosphere during 


the early hours of the morning. As the 
inside air is warmed, the accumulated 
warmer air is ejected and fresh outside 
air drawn in and circulated. 

According to a company official, one 
or two large 8 foot fan installations 
are said to be adequate to cool a size- 
able department more efficiently and at 
lower cost than numerous smaller fans 
that have far less air circulation capac- 
ity and require more servicing. The 
illustration on page 22 shows a 
“Breezemaker” industrial fan installa- 
tion at Fafnir Bearing Company, New 
Britain. 


A Laboratory Dream 
(Continued from page 7) 


ing Laboratory of Bridgeport, an 
independent testing laboratory, de- 
signed to serve industry with its many 
testing and _ technical problems. 
Shortly after the partnership was 
formed the laboratory was moved 
from its basement location to 840 
Main Street. After receiving certifi- 
cates of approval from various govern- 
ment departments to cover all 
facilities, and one year’s diligent pro- 
motional effort by Edward Pickman, a 
trained public relations and sales rep- 
resentative, and the skilled operation 
of the laboratory by Milton Gellis, the 
partners found it necessary to move 
from their first location on Main 
Street to larger quarters at 319 East 
Main Street. By the Spring of 1955 
business had expanded sufficiently to 
warrant the construction of a plant 
which was completed at 226 Knowl- 
ton Street, Bridgeport, and occupied 
in the Fall of 1955. 
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ton Gellis ran tests to determine the 
mildew resistance of webbing used by 
the Army and Navy Air Corps, as well 
as making analyses of plating mix- 
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you the fast, accurate answer. That’s 


because State utilizes the most 
modern and precise testing equip- 
ment—operated by some of the 
area’s finest testing engineers 
and technicians. 


Send your job individually or under 
State’s retainer plan; make these 


fine facilities a functional part of 


your organization . . . without the 


costs inherent in plant-operated 
testing departments. 


For the best in testing, call or write 


STATE TESTING LABORATORY, «. 


Industrial Analyses 


225 Knowlton Street * 


non-ferrous 


Bridgeport 8, Conn. 





tures for local plating shops. Follow- 
ing the launching of the partnership 
with Edward Pickman and receipt of 
approval to perform a variety of 
chemical and physical analyses by vari- 
ous government agencies, State Test- 
ing Laboratories began a rapid expan- 
sion of its services. It is now qualified 
to certify for all services under exist- 
ing federal and private industry speci- 
fications. Among the services offered 
are chemical and physical analyses of 
all ferrous and non-ferrous alloys for 
compliance with all government and 
industry specifications. Metallagraphic 
examinations are conducted to reveal 
the internal structure of metals. 

Dye penetrant inspection is useful 
for the detection of surface cracks on 
and non-magnetizable 
material and magnetic particle inspec- 
tion is used for ferrous alloys which 
can be magnetized. 

For the plating industry, the lab- 
oratory is equipped to perform con- 
trol tests on: thickness of plate for 
compliance with specifications; all 
plating solutions; and salt spray test- 
ing for the corrosion resistance of 
plated material. Chemical solutions 
are also manufactured for the plater 
who desires to do his own testing. 

Production qualification tests are 
performed on customer products to as- 


When It’s “State Tested” you know it's right! 


TESTING YOU CAN DEPEND ON 


COMPREHENSIVE 


Tests range through all 
phases of metal and ma- 
terial analyses and mili- 
tary specifications, includ- 
ing physical and product 
qualification tests. 





CHEMICAL 


Analyses of ferrous and 
non-ferrous alloys, plat- 
ing solutions, certification 
to all government speci- 
fications. 














certain their conformity to labels and 
existing laws, to note improvements 
and to make recommendations. 


Automation Spawns 
Environmental Testing 


In this era of automation, the need 
for accurate environmental testing has 
been answered by State Testing Lab- 
oratory in the form of environmental 
testing facilities geared to industry's 
requirements. Environmental testing 
is a recent innovation with its initial 
large-scale application being made by 
the armed forces during World War 
II. Since then, growth-conscious man- 
ufacturers, beset by the problems of 
product and package performance 
under favorable and adverse environ- 
ment conditions, have turned to the 
laboratory for certified evaluations. 
The environmental test program pro- 
vides simulated control conditions to 
exactly parallel those which actually 
confront a product or package in a 
given environment. Test elements are 
subjected to degrees of cold, heat, dry- 
ness, relative humidity, fungus condi- 
tions, salt spray effect, pressure vari- 
ances and vibration factors. Manufac- 
turers of precision and non-precision 
tools, motors, wire products and gen- 
eral equipment, as well as packaging 


ENVIRONMENTAL 


Covering a wide variety 
of temperature, humidity, 
altitude, climate, shock, 
vibration, acceleration and 
salt spray testing. 


PHYSICAL 


Complete testing by gam- 
ma radiography,  flu- 
oroscopy and X-Ray with 
special testing for ten- 
sion, impact, torsion, mag- 
netic and dye-penetrant 
inspection. 


EDison 
4-4079 

















organizations, find 


these 
tremely valuable in bringing about 
cost and labor savings in addition to 
establishing product durability. 


tests e@x- 


Atomic and Nuclear Testing 


Keeping in step with industrial ad- 
vances in applications of atomic and 
nuclear energy, State Testing Labora- 
tory has received the Atomic Energy 
Commission's approval to use Gamma- 
Ray Emitters for industrial radiogra- 
phy. Gamma radiography is the pro- 
duction of radiographs by energy 
emanating from radioactive isotopes. 

Being completely portable, the ra- 
dioactive isotope is readily available 
for use not only in the laboratory, but 
in customers’ yards, plants and similar 
locations. The possibility of exposure 
to dangerous radiation is minimized 
to a negligible degree by having the 
area where the isotope is being used 
roped off with proper radiation signs 
posted and an alert technician keeping 
out all unauthorized personnel. The 
danger area is also frequently checked 
by a survey meter which picks up and 
registers the amount of radiation 
present. 

One of the many great advantages 
of gamma radiography is the “all 
around” 360° radiation pattern emit- 
ted from a radioactive source. This 
pattern has been utilized advantage- 
ously in time saving radiography of 
weldments on pipes, tanks, and other 
relatively inaccessible items where the 
usual X-ray machine is completely 
unadaptable. 

Radiographic inspection finds a 
wide application for the non-destruc- 
tive examination of castings, forgings 
and weldments. Porosity, slag inclu- 
sions, pipes and other defects are some 
of the internal flaws commonly de- 
tected by radiography. 


Customer and Employee 
Relationship 


Realizing that one of the most im- 
portant aspects of any testing labora- 
tory is the relationship between its 
staff and the client's staff, State Testing 
Laboratory emphasizes this phase of 
its business by working in close con- 
junction with the client, his engineers, 
chemists, designers and technicians. It 
invites complete inspection of its fa- 
cilities and operations at all times by 
both clients and prospective custom- 
ers. 

Ever mindful of the importance of 
having a good relationship with em- 
ployees as well as with clients, State 
Testing Laboratory gives paid holi- 
days and vacations, a weekly sickness 
and accident indemnity plan and 
group life insurance coverage to its 
employees. 


Miscellany 


When time’ permits, both the youth- 
ful partners (Mr. Gellis and Mr. Pick- 
man afe only 32 years old) travel 
throughout the state visiting industrial 
plants to explain their laboratory fa- 
cilities. Besides teaching an evening 
course in electroplating at the Uni- 
versity of Bridgeport, Mr. Gellis finds 
the time to participate in activities of 
a number of organizations in which 
he holds membership as follows: 
American Chemical Society, The 
American Electroplaters Society, The 
American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, The American Foundrymen’s 
Society and the Bridgeport Junior 


* Chamber of Commerce. His company 


also holds membership in the Manu- 
facturers Association of Connecticut. 


In addition to personal selling un- 
der Mr. Pickman’s direction, the com- 
pany does a substantial amount of 
sales promotion through space adver- 
tising in trade journals and in Con- 
necticut Industry, listing in Thomas’ 
Register of American Manufacturers 
and through direct mailing of sales 
promotion litterature to acquaint new 
companies with its laboratory facili- 
ties. 
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DIMENSIONAL accuracy and structural integrity are basic in all 


RUST PROBLEMS? 


@ if your products or installations are 
exposed to conditions that cause corrosion 
—let us tell you how the W-C method of 
Hot Dip Galvanizing will extend their life 
and save you money! 


@ Molten zinc—applied by the Hot Dip 
Process—provides the greatest possible 
protection against rust. An integral bond 
between the zinc coating and base metal 
is assured by the W-C “positive fempera- 
ture control” galvanizing method. 


@ JOBBING SPECIALISTS @ 
GREY IRON, ALUMINUM AND BRASS 
CASTINGS 
STEEL OR BRONZE FORGINGS 


Want service? Write us today, or 
call Middletown, Diamond 6-8661. 


WILCOX-CRITTENDEN DIVISION 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co. 


33 South Main St., 
Middletown, Connecticut 









structures welded by Storts. Here we have only one standard of 
welding—the emphasis is on sound, strong welds of the highest 
quality—so vital to satisfactory performance and long life. 


44 Stone Street 








Storts Welding Company 


INCORPORATED 


Manufacturers of Welded Fabrications to Specifications 


Meriden, Conn. 








NEW HORIZONS IN SOUND RECORDING 


Time-identified recording of plane-ground radio communications 


Dictaphone, Dictet, Dictabelt, Dictatape, Dictachron and Dictacord are registered trademarks of Dictaphone Corporation, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y.; 204 Eglinton Avenue E., Toronto, Canada; 17-19 Stratford Place, London W.1, England 





HIS AIR TRAFFIC control problem was another challenge 
T in sound recording and reproducing that Dictaphone 
Corporation successfully met. 


The “‘when”’ of a plane-airport communication can be as 
vital as the “‘what.” To solve it, Dictaphone developed a 
special model Dictatape machine to record a time channel 
simultaneously with monitoring channels on one tape. 


As these channels record aircraft and tower reports, the 
time channel records audible time signals. To feed these 
time signals automatically, Dictaphone developed a “‘talk- 
ing clock,” the Dictachron. Hundreds of these machines 
are at work 24 hours a day in airports across the country. 


Dictalog—Provides four hours of re- 
cording on letter-size magnetic belts with- 
out reloading. Dictalogs have been 
adapted to monitor foreign broadcasts. 


AIMO (Audibly Instructed Manufactur- 
ing Operations)—Gives job instruction 
orally. 20% to 100% efficiency increase 
because worker hears each step of job. 


This may surprise many who think of Dictaphone only 
as the greatest name in office dictation. It is just one example 
of how Dictaphone Corporation has broadened its base . . . 
applying advanced research to the growing needs of busi- 
ness, industry and government for recording machines. 


Other examples are shown below. Not illustrated are the 
DICTACORD recorder (using the Dictabelt record) . . . the 
battery-powered portable DICTET. . . Dictaphone “teaching 
machines” — a far-reaching development in education. 


Whenever sound recording instruments are indicated, 
make Dictaphone Corporation your headquarters for help. 
Recording Machine Division, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


Dictachron—Announces exact time au- 
tomatically! Each minute of a 24-hour 
day is pre-recorded on tape. Money-saver 
for industrial timekeeping data. 


%&: Dictaphone CORPORATION, Recording Machine Division 


Bigger production through better communication for industry 








UNDERWOOD'S GOLDEN TOUCH PROTECTS 
A 64 YEAR REPUTATION FOR RELIABILITY... 


This testing device 
gives the Underwood 
electric typewriter years 
of use in a few days. 


<< 


After 25 million typing strokes, all this 
underwood electric needed was alittle oil! 


Before approving the new Documentor*, Underwood 
researchers packed years of typing into a series of 
rugged endurance tests. 

What did they prove? Not a hint of motor noise no 
matter what the strain. Air cushioned carriage return 
still smooth after millions of keystrokes. Print-perfect 
alignment from start to finish. 

In other words, like all Underwood business ma- 
chines, this electric typewriter stands up! 

By emphasizing, first, dependability and then sim- 
plicity, Underwood offers remarkable new products. 


*An Underwood Trademark 


% % A compact data processing “package” to cut 
clerical costs in any size company. 

% & A desk-size computer for virtually any firm em- 
ploying over 100 persons. 

% & An all-electric adding-subtracting machine so 
compact it fits in your hand. 

There are more, of course, and still more on the way. 
For simpler, less costly ways to master paperwork, call 
Underwood. The advice you'll receive is based on 64 
years of experience. Products are backed by over 
2000 expert servicemen. 





Business machines and systems to master your paperwork 
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By Fredrick H. Waterhouse 
Counsel 


IS seniority to be determined by the 
job title of the employee or by the 
work he actually does?. . 


Here’s what happened! 


The employee in question was laid 
off for lack of work. He claimed that 
two other employees with less senior- 
ity were retained and, therefore, he 
should be reinstated with back pay. 
The company claimed that there was 
no work in his particular classification 
and that the two employees retained 
were in a higher classification. To this 
the union replied it believed the griev- 
ant was in fact doing the work of the 
higher classification and the mere fact 
that he was classified by another job 
title was immaterial. It was the union’s 
contention that regardless of the title 
given the employee it is the job he ac- 
tually performs and not the title given 
him by the company that controls. The 
company still insisted that the work 
the employee was actually doing was 
properly classified and that he was not 
doing the more skilled work of the 
two junior employees who were re- 
tained 


Is it the work performed or the job 
title which controls seniority? 


The arbitrator commented that it is 
well settled in labor relations that re- 
gardless of title, it is the work that a 
man does that is determinative. “By 
the work one knows the workman.” 
Seniority, he says, is too valuable a 
right to have it lightly disregarded by 
cloaking the job with a protective man- 
tle of mere words. However, the evi- 
dence was conclusive that there was a 
substantial difference both in the na- 
ture of the work involved and the 
financial rewards offered in the two 
jobs. The grievant was not perform- 
ing the more exacting work of the 
junior employees and, therefore, could 
have no seniority in that classification 
and was properly laid off. 


Is the employer obligated to grant 
length-of-service increases to em- 
ployees hired above the minimum 
hiring rate? 


Here’s what happened! 


The contract set out minimum wage 
rates for each job classification and in- 
cluded a schedule of minimum rates 
to be paid new employees after six 
months, twelve months and eighteen 


How Would You Decide? 


months. With regard to the rates set 
out in the length-of-service increase 
schedule the contract said “The wage 
schedule shall be not less than the fol- 
lowing.” Several persons who had 
worked for this company previously 
were rehired as new employees but be- 
cause of their experience were paid 
more than the minimum rate for new 


- employees. Another person was hired 


for the first time at a rate higher than 
the starting rate in his classification, 
while another employee was transferred 
from foreman to a production job at 
a rate higher than the minimum. Al- 
though these employees were given 
raises at the end of six months, they 
were not given increases at the end of 
twelve months. The union claimed that 
regardless of the rate at which em- 
ployees were hired and even though it 
was above the minimum called for in 
the contract they were still entitled to 
automatic length-of-service increases 
until they reached the maximum called 
for in the agreement. The company 
claimed that employees in definite clas- 
sifications must be paid set minimum 
rates according to their length of serv- 
ice and if they were being paid such 
minimum rates for the length of time 
they were employed, the contract was 
being satisfied. The company pointed 
out that these employees with twelve 
months of service were getting at least 
the rate called for by the contract for 
employees with twelve months service. 
So long as they were getting more than 
the minimum rates for the length of 
service as set out in the contract the 
company claimed it was immaterial 
that they had reached those rates be- 
fore the service required had been 
reached and no further increases were 
necessary when they actually completed 
their twelve months service. 


Are further increases required if the 
employees are already at the mini- 
mum rates set for certain periods of 
service? 


The arbitration board pointed out 
that this agreement only provides that 
the employee must be paid “not less 
than” a specified rate after a specified 
period of service. It is not the same as 
some provisions which call for a cents- 
per-hour increase after specified periods 
of service regardless of what the em- 
ploye’s current rate might be. Conse- 
quently, the company is obliged to 
grant length-of-service increases only 


The 

FELDMAN GLASS CO. 
Agents for 

KNOX GLASS, INC. 


GLASS CONTAINERS for 

¢ FOOD ¢ LIQUORS 

¢ HOUSEHOLD ¢ COSMETICS 
¢ CHEMICALS ¢ DAIRY 

¢ BEVERAGES ¢ DRUGS 
Sales Office: 

261 Wolcott St., New Haven, Conn. 
Plant 

Danielson, Conn. 





Designers and Manufacturers 


of Tools, Dies, Jigs, Fixtures and 
Gages 


Jig Boring and Jig Grinding 
Precision Form Grinding 
Planing, Boring, Turning 

Cincinnati, Lucas and Bullard 
Machines 


We build Special Machinery 
and Parts 
Welded Fabrications 
We will do your Stampings and 
Spot Welding 

Progressive — Swedging 
Broaching — Drawing 

Short Runs — Long Runs 


THE 
SWAN TOOL & MACHINE CO. 
30 Bartholomew Avenue 
HARTFORD 6, CONNECTICUT 





WHAT CONNECTICUT MAKES 
MAKES CONNECTICUT 


Manufacturers of 


DRY PRESS 
(STANDARD ITEMS) 


FIRE BRICK 


SPECIAL SHAPES 
(MUD PRESS) 


IN ANY SHAPE 
OR QUALITY DESIRED 


of 


THE HOWARD COMPANY 
250 Boulevard, New Haven, Conn. 
SPruce 7-4447 
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as an employee's rate falls below the 
minimum set for the different periods 
of service. 


Is a disciplinary suspension arbitra- 
ble? 


Here’s what happened! 


An employee was laid off for three 
days as a disciplinary measure. The un- 
ion claimed the company did not have 
just cause for the suspension. The com- 
pany claimed the contract made no 
provision for arbitration of suspensions 
and that only discharges were contest- 
able on the ground there was no just 
cause. The contract provided that a 
grievance must be “with respect to the 
meaning or violation of any part of” 
the contract to be arbitrable. Among 
other things the management clause in- 
cluded a phrase that the company could 
“suspend or discharge for proper 
cause.” The technical and actual dif- 
ferences between “layoff” and “suspen- 
sion” were pointed out by the com- 
pany and while “layoff” or “discharge” 
were arbitrable, nowhere did the con- 
tract provide for arbitration of a “sus- 
pension.” The union claimed that such 
a disciplinary suspension was subject 
to arbitration as it involved a claimed 
violation of the contract. 


Does this contract permit arbitration 
of a disciplinary suspension? 


After quoting at some length from 
statements of other arbitrators about 
the philosophy of arbitration and the 
rights and duties of arbitrators, the ar- 
bitrator decided the company’s posi- 
tion was inconsistent. He ruled that 
since the company’s right to “suspend 
or discharge for proper cause” was a 
part of the contract the union’s griev- 
ance constituted a claim that there had 
been a “violation” of the contract, and 
so was arbitrable. 


Persuasion 
(Continued from page 10) 


has matured under the principle of 
free expression. In recent years, how- 
ever, the notion has grown that con- 
flict in itself is immoral or degrading. 
We tend to frown, for example, on 
conflict between management and 
unions at the bargaining table—for- 
getting temporarily that in this area 
the worst thing that could happen to 
the general public would be for honest 
conflict to cease to exist. 


Conflict of Ideas Not All Bad 


It has also become fairly fashionable 
to regard harmony as an end in itself, 


FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH 
FOR 
FORK-LIFT TRUCKS 


SUBURBAN PROPANE 
MOTOR FUEL 


more important than any laws or any 
principles. Such views have spawned, 
in our generation, the policy of ap- 
peasement, the cult of conformity, and 
the insidious notion that the group is 
more creative, collectively, than the 
sum of its individual members. Thank 
heaven, there are individualists still 
around, including the one who recently 
defined a camel as “a horse, designed 
by a committee.” 

We all have an obligation to avoid 
needless physical conflict, but im a free 
society the conflict of ideas is the axis 
of our intellectual world. When all 
conflict ends, when we all conform to 
one single set of values and ideas, 
when pure harmony is nowhere dis- 
turbed by the voice of a maverick— 
that era will be the age of faceless hu- 
mans, the time when freedom will 
wither and die, the period of decay 
and of destruction. 

These philosophical considerations 
are important to our work, because un- 
sound notions about the ethics of 
persuasion are primarily responsible 
for the cowardice and communication 
ineptness which we in management 
so often display. Confusion about the 
ethics of persuasion has a great deal to 
do with our tendency to get hoof-in- 
mouth disease and keep silent on so 
many issues of top importance to em- 


It’s a fact. Fork-lift truck engines last longer when they are converted to Suburban 
Propane Motor Fuel. In addition, Suburban Propane reduces maintenance costs... 
minimizes obnoxious exhaust fumes . . . gives smoother, quieter engine performance 
. .. and offers proven safety in operation and refueling. 


For complete details phone the Suburban Propane office nearest you. 


SUBURBAN PROPANE GAS CORPORATION 
The Gas Company Beyond The Gas Mains 


Serving Connecticut 
Gah 0 


Derby, Conn. 


REgent 4-2503 Coventry, R. I. 


EXpress 7-3311 


Millerton, N. Y. Millerton 1 


Niantic, Conn. PErshing 9-5418 Windsor, Conn. MUrdock 8-3623 Mt. Kisco, N.Y. Mt. Kisco 6-5174 














ployees. If ever there was an example 
of “Alice-in-Wonderland” thinking by 
management, it is the incredibly ridic- 
ulous practice in some companies of 
forbidding any mention of the layoffs 
which are actually occurring. Those 
managers who fear and avoid any at- 
tempt to report and to interpret the 
bad news, ate closing their short- 
sighted eyes to the fact that silence is 
sometimes the most persuasive com- 
munication of all. 


Another compelling reason why we 
must learn to be more persuasive is 
that management is under constant 
attack from extremely vocal critics. 
Clever and often vicious communica- 
tion continuously attempts to persuade 
all concerned that businessmen are 
greedy and antisocial. The calculating, 
thieving, unsympathetic boss has long 
been a favorite theme for radio, tele- 
vision and novel writers. And a steady 
barrage of this kind of nonsense comes 
from unions and left-wing literature. 


The object of these attacks is to un- 
dermine confidence in management's 
intentions in general, and to distort 
the total record of management's 
deeds. It is essential that every person 
involved in employee communication 
should familiarize himself with these 
attacks by regularly reading union 
publications and left-wing journals. 

Consider the consequences if such 
attacks On management's intentions 
and deeds go entirely unopposed by 
counter-persuasion! We've had ample 
warning by the social scientists of the 
dangers of a communication mo- 
nopoly. At a major university, an ex- 
haustive study was made of factors 
which influence human attitudes. The 
conclusion of this research can be 
stated this way: 


If a big untruth is aggressively 
aimed at an institution, it must be 
attacked vigorously and revealed 
as an untruth, for if it goes un- 
challenged, in a short time, it is 
likely to be accepted as the truth. 


Battle Moves to Legislative Halls 


A clear and present danger exists. 
These attacks on the integrity and the 
intentions of management are not 
coming from politically impotent 
sources. George Meany, president of 
the AFL-CIO recently said: “The scene 
of battle is no longer the company 
plant and the picket line. It has moved 
into the legislative halls of Congress 
and the State legislatures.” 

Total union income—exclusive of 
welfare and pension funds—runs into 
hundreds of millions. There are sup- 
posed to be half a million union of- 
ficials, and politics seem now to be one 
of their major interests. It is a sober- 
ing thought to consider that it has been 


“Try Before You Buy” 3000 


Punches 


At no charge—work out your production prob- & 
lems on our equipment. Or—we'll install equip- Dies 
ment in your shop. Test it, determine production In Stock. 
costs before you buy. No obligation. Call us. ‘ 


Niagara « Chicago « Pexto 
Brakes « Nibblers « Rolls 


Electric Shears « Benders 


Formers « Presses « Notchers 


Bring In Your Problems 


BRISTOL METAL WORKING 
EQUIPMENT 


2 TOLLAND STREET (at Burnside Avenue) 
EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT . BU 9-2746 





ORGANIZED AND LOCATED TO 
SERVE CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY 


Method I mprovement Management Controls 


Wage Incentives Labor Contacts 


Production Control Marketing Research 


Supervisory Bonus Plans 


* 


BAVIER,BULGER & MCCULLOUGH 
Management lonsilbants 


NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 
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DESIGNED FOR 


GREATER STRENGTH! 


The man working from a Flint Safety-Platform 
Ladder is protected by extra tough side rails, steps 
double strengthened by steel rods and diagonal 
braces, and heavy duty, aluminum double-ears 


and plates at ladder top. 


He is provided large, firm standing space by 
the sturdy, oversize 14’’ x 18” safety-platform., 
The unique top-cap is drilled and grooved to 
prevent his dropping heavy tools, nails or 


screws to the floor. 


Built of select materials and thoroughly sea- 
soned ladder stock, the Flint Safety-Plat- 
form Ladder gives extra safety, greater 
than ordinary 


strength and durability 
ladders. 


Manvfacturers of quality ladders since 
1880, Flint is your best and safest lad- 


der buy. 


THIS 


FLINT £ 


Write to Dept. B for 
complete catalog 
of Flint Certified 
Ladders & Staging. 
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“Ladder Manufacturing Specialists Since 1880 


years since Congress passed any major 
legislation contrary to the recommen- 
dations of AFL-CIO. 


A measure of the political power of 
top union officials can be seen on Capi- 
tol Hill today. Millions of words of 
testimony have been heard by the Mc- 
Clellan Committee. Most businessmen 
would agree that these hearings have 
demonstrated again that the real threat 
to the welfare of employees and the 
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general public is mot merely the ac- 
tions of a few crooks and racketeers, 
but the existence of too much naked 
monopoly power in the hands of top 
union officials. But it is most doubtful 
that the legislation debated in Wash- 
ington will produce any significant 
curbs on that power. Nothing more 
startling than a slap on the union 
wrist is likely to occur, and most of 
the debate seems merely to be a ques- 
tion of which wrist. 


Five Key Elements in Persuading 


For those who are already engaged 
in persuasive communication, and for 
those contemplating it, it is worth- 
while to review briefly five elements 
which experience suggests are key ele- 
ments in persuasive communication. 


1. First, there is the absolute re- 
quirement of credibility, and this can 
be based only on employee belief that 
their employer has been treating them 
fairly. No company can hope to be ef- 
fective in persuasion unless it deserves 
to have influence. 


2. The second element in effective 
persuasion is that there must be a well- 
defined end product. This means that 
you and your management must know 
exactly what action you want em- 
ployees to take in their own best in- 
terests. 


3. Third, there must be Aonest in- 
terpretation of the facts, and skillful 
development of emotional as well as 
rational appeals. Honest interpretation 
and skillful copy with a “what’s-in-it- 
for-me” angle are essential, and no- 
tions to the contrary belong to the 
“Little Bo Peep” school of communi- 
cation sophistication. 


4. Fourth, you, must know your 
audience and your media. It’s a mere 
accident of circumstance if communi- 
cation is effective without adequate 
audience analysis. Are you talking to 
the brass, or to the man in the shop? 
What's the percentage of females, and 
of long-service people? What’s the 
average educational level? What pre- 
dispositions does your audience have 
toward the course of action you are 
advocating? 


5. Fifth and last, you must believe 
strongly in your cause. Too many of 
us seem to equate cynicism with so- 
phistication. I suggest, however, that 
a kind of crusading zeal, based on an 
enthusiastic and sound belief that what 
we're doing is right, is a prerequisite 
for effective persuasion. 


The common denominator of al- 
most every successful persuader in his- 
tory has been enthusiasm. Roger Wil- 
liams, pleading his cause at Salem; 
Samuel Adams, rallying New England 
to resist the British crown; Patrick 
Henry, demanding liberty; Thomas 
Paine, inciting rebellion—all spoke 
and wrote with apparent conviction 
and enthusiasm. 


If these five requirements are met, 
there is absolutely no reason why per- 
suasive communication by manage- 
ment should not be both acceptable 
and effective—no reason why we 
should not go forward, sustained by 
the realization that the progress we 
make today is more than yesterday, 
and less than tomorrow. 












By John B. Hedges 
Traffic and Export Manager 






Transportation 


One Big Railroad For New England 


PART Il of a three part story of 
developments pointing toward 
a merger of railroads in New 
England into one system 


@ THE pronouncement by the L.C.C. 


that there was little cause for alarm - 


about the fiscal affairs of the New 
Haven did not succeed in allaying the 
suspicious fears of stockholders whose 
dividends had suffered in recent years. 
That feeling, plus a general public 
outcry occasioned by a series of wrecks 
on the road, compelled attention in 
Washington. In early 1914 the Senate 
passed a resolution specifically direct- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to re-open its New England In- 
vestigation for the express purpose of 
looking more closely into the financial 
transactions of the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad Com- 
pany. 

In its investigation, embracing 60 
days of hearings, the I.C.C. encoun- 
tered obstacles familiar to investiga- 
tors today: lost records, files umnac- 
countably destroyed by fire, witnesses 
with poor memories and others who 
would not co-operate. The hundred 
page story of riotously wasteful man- 
agement can still be read in the Com- 
mission’s report to the Senate on July 
11, 1914 (31 ICC 32). 

New management corrected many 
of the practices uncovered and made 
the objects of criticism and complaint. 
World War I, with its Federal owner- 
ship of railroads intervened. The 
Transportation Act of 1920, restoring 
the railroads to their private owner- 
ship status, did many other things too. 
Among other provisions, the Act made 
sure that no railroad in New England 
or elsewhere in the United States 
could ever again squander its stock- 
holders’ money with such wanton 
heedlessness. The LCC. was given 
broad regulatory powers over railroad 
fiscal matters. There is little doubt that 
the plundering of New Haven stock- 
holders did much to bring that about. 

For many years there had been con- 
siderable sentiment in the Congress 
for a strengthening of the national 
transportation system by controlled 
railroad consolidations. So, into the 
Transportation Act of 1920 went this 
proviso “The Commission shall as soon 


as practicable prepare and adopt a 
plan for the consolidation of the rail- 
way properties of the continental 
United States into a limited number 
of systems . . . competition shall be 
preserved as fully as possible and 
wherever practicable the existing 
routes and channels of trade and com- 
merce shall be maintained . . . the 
several systems shall be so arranged 
that the cost of transportation as be- 
tween competitive systems and so re- 
lated to the values of the properties 
through which the service is rendered 
shall be the same, so far as practicable, 
so that these systems can employ uni- 
form rates in the movement of com- 
petitive traffic and under efficient man- 
agement earn substantially the same 
rate of return upon the value of the 
respective railway properties.” 

The I.C.C. engaged Professor Wil- 
liam Z. Ripley of Harvard University 
tO prepare a report upon which it 
might base a tentative plan. That plan 
(very tentative) was unveiled in the 
Commission’s report of August 3, 
1921 (63 ICC 455). 

Like many organizations who em- 
ploy experts, the LCC. felt free to 
depart from Professor Ripley's recom- 
mendations in many instances, one of 
them being the handling of the New 
England railroads. 
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Certain areas of Connecticut are blessed with wonderful underground 
supplies of good water. The Church Company's many years of experience 
and improved methods of drilling and development are making these 
large supplies of water available—this applies to both rock and gravel 


The Commission made several sug- 
gestions as to how the New England 
roads could be fitted into consolida- 
tion schemes. The first was that the 
Boston and Maine, The Main Central, 
Bangor and Aroostock and The Rut- 
land be thrown into what they desig- 
nated as “System No. 1—New York 
Central,” which would also include 
that road with its leased properties 
such as the Boston and Albany plus 
some miscellaneous connecting short 
lines. The New Haven was to be put 
into “System No. 3—Baltimore and 
Ohio,” together with that road and 
its affiliates, The Reading and Central 
New Jersey, as well as the Lehigh and 
New England, The Lehigh and Hud- 
son River and in Central Territory, The 
Monon. 

Another alternative proposed was 
labeled “System No. 7—New Eng- 
land.” That was to take in the New 
Haven, the New York Ontario & 
Western, Boston & Maine, Maine Cen- 
tral, Bangor and Aroostock, Lehigh 
& New England, and Lehigh and Hud- 
son River. Still a third idea contem- 
plated a “System 7-A—New England— 
Great Lakes,” which took in System 7 
plus the Delaware and Hudson, Dela- 
ware Lackawanna and Western, Buffa- 
lo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 
and Shawmut, and Pittsburgh, Shaw- 
mut and Northern. The I-C.C. report 
notes that Professor Ripley rejected 
the trunk line treatment of the New 
England roads. His own report, in 
the appendix to the Commission’s, 
tells us why. 

Professor Ripley’s statement of New 
England’s transportation situation and 
needs is still so timely even after 38 
years that it deserves quotation: 

“It is an economic unit on the out- 
skirts of the central commercial terri- 
tory of the United States. Although 
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intensively developed industrially and 
densely populated all along the sea- 
board, its principal asset is its ample 
supply of high-grade labor. Its trans- 
portation problem, broadly viewed, is 
to foster its manufactures in three 
ways: first, by provision for the cheap- 
est possible inbound carriage of raw 
materials, coal, cotton, iron and steel; 
secondly, by insuring cheap transporta- 
tion for foodstuffs and other necessi- 
ties of common life from the remote 
centers of their production; - and, 
thirdy, to make certain that the 
freight rates on its finished products, 
outbound shall keep them in the vari- 
ous markets throughout the heart of 
the United States, in the face of con- 
stantly rising local competition there- 
abouts. Its density of traffic, particu- 
larly in passenger service, is note- 
worthy. The intricate and retail char- 
acter of much of its trade and its 
highly specialized manufacturers de- 
mand a convenient and efficient articu- 
lation of its railway net at numerous 
junction points.” 

Professor Ripley then examines the 
geography of the region, the traffic 
flow through the various gateways and 
goes on to consider possible alliances 
of the New England roads, together 
and separately, with the various trunk 
lines. He dismisses all of these 
schemes, some on the ground that 
traffic would be so handled as to be 
detrimental to New England’s inter- 
ests, others because the proposed con- 
solidation would lack the financial 
strength to rehabilitate the New Eng- 
land properties. He then says “The al- 
ternative consolidation plan for New 
England proposes to create a single, 
comprehensive system out of its exist- 
ing carriers, preserving only such do- 
mestic competition among them as 
shall satisfy the demands of the statute. 
This plan proceeds upon the theory 
that the New England roads as distinct 
from those in trunk line territory, 
possess a distinct individuality, are 
confronted with problems native to 
the district, and that in this regard 
they have an entire mutuality of inter- 
est. The underlying theory is that the 
New England carriers are closely in- 
terlocked with one another by histori- 
cal, financial and commercial consid- 
erations, based upon geography; and 
that their joint rehabilitation may be 
brought about by concerted action, not 
only as respects relations with trunk 
line or foreign railroad connections, 
but also with regard to their relation- 
ship with the New England public.” 

During the 1920's the LCC. held 
further hearings on the consolidation 
problem and also proceeded with one 
of the corollary tasks, that of valuation, 
also imposed by the Transportation 
Act of 1920. Finally, in late 1929, the 
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LC.C. came out with its final plan. 

As regards New England, the Com- 
missioners had hit a sort of compro- 
mise between their original ideas and 
those of Professor Ripley. They agreed 
that the Boston and Albany should 
stay with the New York Central, 
which was also to have a portion of 
the Rutland. Into “System No. 1— 
Boston and Maine”’—they put that 
road, the Delaware & Hudson, Bangor 
and Aroostock, Maine Central and the 
Rutland from Rouses Point to Ogdens- 
burg, plus many small connecting lines 
in northern New England. “System 
No. 2—New Haven” was comprised 
of that line, the New York, Ontario 
and Western, the Lehigh & New Eng- 
land, the Lehigh and Hudson River, a 
one-half interest in the Hell Gate 
Bridge Route (New York Connecting 
Railroad ) and the small tributary lines 
in southern New England. 

The Commission was not, however, 
empowered to compel consolidations. 
The big trunk lines were willing to go 
along with the plan for their area and 
some Western roads took steps to 
merge their subsidiaries. No progress 
was made in New England. In 1933 
the Emergency Transportation Act re- 
pealed that section of the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920 dealing with con- 
solidations. The Commission was 
given power to authorize mergers and 
consolidations with the requirement 
that they should fit into the Consoli- 
dation Plan. Subsequent revisions of 
the LC. Act deleted reference to the 
Plan. 


Broader Vision 
(Continued from page 12) 


Mr. John Martin, President of Heu- 
blein, Inc., said, “We are quite pleased 
with the results of our visual per- 
formance program. As business pres- 
sure On Operating executives grows, 
their efficiency must grow, and good 
reading is most important to such 
efficiency.” 

The purpose of the visual perform- 
ance program is not to do away with 
or change the cautious reading habits 
which businessmen have always used 
to gain a thorough mastery of diffi- 
cult subject matter, but to give the 
executives a reading flexibility by 
adding a new synthesizing technique. 
This could be used when he found it 
necessary to read through a large vol- 
ume of material which, while offering 
no great intellectual problem, never- 
theless could draw heavily upon his 
time if reading was accomplished by 
the old analytical method. One exec- 
utive complained that his slow-but- 
sure reading habit was so thoroughly 
established that he often caught him- 
self studying the funny papers. 


Shifting Reading Gears 


The new technique enables the 
executive to shift gears, so to speak, 
when he goes from one type of ma- 
terial to another. Many executives be- 
come so habituated to low gear prob- 
lem-solving types of reading that they 
lose sight of the fact that one should 
and could read different types of ma- 
terial at different speeds. Once the 
power-habit is established, he feels 
that any speeding up of his reading 
will cause a loss in comprehension. 
This gives him a feeling of uneasi- 
ness. Hence, he is forced to slow down 
to the time-honored methods in order 
to maintain his peace of mind. But 
this peace of mind is immediately dis- 
rupted because, as an executive, he 
finds that there are not enough hours 
in the day to apply his slow-but-sure 
methods and still cover the material 
he is obliged to read. 

Like a military campaign, an effec- 
tive visual performance program is to 
a large extent a matter of tactics. 
Given the same men and material, one 
general might gain a given objective 
with minimum losses where another 
general would fail. The wide range of 
capacities, abilities, needs, and inter- 
ests in any business necessitates a dif- 
ferent approach at all levels. Each 
visual performance program must be 
tailor-made to fit the specific needs of 
the group. 


Training Applications 


There are many applications of vis- 
ual performance programs in business 
and industry. This includes reading 
development training for executives, 
supervisors, and other personnel who 
must do a great deal of reading. Train- 
ing in rapid and accurate seeing for 
inspectors and production workers, 
specific training for typists, and train- 
ing for accountants, bookkeepers and 
others who must handle volumes of 
figures accurately and rapidly. 

Training groups should be small, 
and to be effective the training should 
be individual, highly personal and 
active rather than passive. 

Good eyesight is the primary pre- 
requisite to a successful visual per- 
formance program and therefore the 
visual skills of each participant is 
determined. One of the objectives of 
the program is to develop proper 
seeing habits. 

Just as it is possible to acquire poor 
habits in golf or tennis, so is it possi- 
ble to acquire faulty eye movements. 
Reading is more than a motor skill 
but poor eye movements are certainly 
a sign of a poor reader. Eye move- 
ments are photographed and an analy- 
sis is made of the individual’s read- 
ing characteristics. 

(Continued on page 48) 












By Charles E. Reiche 
Public Relations Director 





Don't Shoot The Editor: 
He's Doing The Best He Can 


@ PUBLIC RELATIONS, like char- 
ity, should begin at home. Most of us 
try pretty hard not to take our wives 
and children for granted. We try to be 
as engaging and courteous with them 
as we are with people outside our 
homes. 

Thus it comes as something of a 
shock to hear a newspaper editor in 
Connecticut voice the complaint that 
“there seems to be a trend for public 
relations and other management 
people to take us newspaper people 
for granted.” 

A bit of questioning revealed that 
what this man had in mind was this: 
rarely, if ever, does he or his paper 
get a “nicely done” comment anymore 
from management and/or PR opera- 
tives when his paper has done a good 
job on a story. 

“We work closely with PR people 
from industry and other business all 
through our area,” he said, “and in 
handling their releases almost invari- 
ably rewrite them, more often than 
not to the advantage of the release it- 
self, to say nothing of the subject com- 
pany. Until fairly recently it was quite 
a general rule that we got a note of 
appreciation for a job well done when 
such a note was merited. We also, of 
course, got a rap on the editorial 
knuckles if we goofed . . . to all of 
which I say ‘amen.’ Now we don’t 
care about getting bread-and-butter 
letters just for the sake of getting 
them. We have, however, always con- 
sidered them as helpful morale boost- 
ers for our staff.” 

We all know that publicists for 
years have made goo-goo eyes at media 
people. That's part of the game and 
both sides expect it. It seems to be only 
common sense, let alone good man- 
ners, that when we woo editors and 
they produce for us, some sort of 
gracious acknowledgement is in order. 

Of course, where a firm has a large 
and active publicity arm of its PR De- 
partment, we can't be writing rich, 
beautiful prose in the form of “thank- 
you's” every other day. There are other 
ways of doing it; possibly occasional 
lunches for one or two staffers of the 
paper, or one big annual party for the 
whole staff. 

But the point of this all is that if our 





bad manners are showing we should 
tighten up our shoulder straps. Among 
the very best and most understanding 
friends PR people have are those in 
the media. It isn’t sound to take them 


‘for granted. 


Who Was That Client 
| Saw You With Last Night? 


One of the favorite pastimes among 
PR people is the business of defining 
public relations and spelling out the 
difference between it and publicity. 
This soul-searching, no doubt, will go 
On so long as there is need for PR. 

The freshest explanation of the dif- 
ference between publicity and PR goes 
like this: 

If you happen to have a glamorous, 
nubile young woman client whom you 
must take out on the town to be seen, 
photographed and introduced to the 
newspaper crowd, that’s publicity. 


Then when you get home, if you 
can convince your wife that the sole 
reason you took this gal client out was 
just for publicity, that’s public rela- 
tions. 

A chap named Joe Ledlie in the 
Indianapolis office of Bozell & Jacobs 
is alleged to have cooked up that 
double-barreled definition. It’s as good 
as any. 


Talking to Yourself? 


At a recent gathering of Connecti- 
cut industrial PR men all hands agreed 
rather vehemently that too many of us 
spend too much time telling each 
other how important PR is and that 
too much of our effort is spent con- 
vincing people of the values of PR; 
people, that is, who already believe in 
it and practice it. 

This may well be true. If so, perhaps 
all of us should reassess our efforts and 
try to determine whether or not we 
are spending too much time making 
low bows to each other and patting 
each other on the back. There is 
enough to be done in the fertile fields 
which have been staked out as the PR 
reserve so that none of us should have 
to take a lot of time talking to each 
other about the value of what we are 
doing. 

More to the point, we should run 
periodic reviews of our own PR pro- 
gram and tick off the items that need 
more work. Then do it. 





In the Heart of Hartford’ s Redevelopment Area! 
BARNEY’S—DOING BUSINESS 
AT THE SAME NEW STAND! 







‘Document Group’’ by Leopold 
—one of many superb lines found 
exclusively at Barney’s of Hartford. 


You'll find the same low BaRNEY’s prices—the same fine BARNEY’s service!’ 
You'll find lots that’s new, too! BARNEY’s great big store has been completely 
“Redeveloped”. We’re open now—with new beauty, new convenience, new 
products and new ideas, Free planning service for offices, for shop layouts. 
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A comprehensive summary of the ups and downs of industrial 
activity in Connecticut for the thirty day period ending on the 15th 


day of the second previous month. 


Business Recovery Resumes 


@ IN FEBRUARY, Connecticut busi- 
ness gave indications of breaking out 
of its recent hesitancy. The Index of 
Industrial Activity climbed nearly 1 
percentage points to 4% below trend 
—the highest level of activity since 
December 1957. 

All the components except construc- 
tion employment showed improvement 
in February. Increased electric power 
sales provided the biggest boost. 

The National Index of Industrial 
Activity recorded a gain of 24 per- 
centage points to rise to + 1%. The in- 
dex thus moved above its long-term 
growth trend for the first time since 
October 1957. 

Most of the gain was the result of 
higher ingot steel output. Increasing 
use plus inventory build up, as a hedge 
against a possible mid-summer strike, 
account for the rise. High output will 
most likely continue until mid-year. 


Wages and Prices 


In February 1959, the price index 
was 8% higher than in January 1956, 
the base month. The rise in prices was 
fairly steady until mid-1958 when a 
prolonged level period began. It is in- 
teresting to note that the index rose 
during the most severe period of the 
recession and has changed only slightly 
since the recovery began. 

Total wages reflect the opposite pic- 
ture. As might be expected, there was 
a decline in total pay as the length 
of the average workweek fell off. Since 
June 1958, with hours of work on the 
rise, this figure has risen rapidly and 
just recently moved above the price 
line. Weekly wages in February, at 
$90.58, were 10% above the base 
month. 

Basic weekly wages, which are com- 
puted on a steady 40 hour week, point 
up the ever increasing cost of labor. In 
February, basic wages reached $85.88 
or 16% above the January 1956 base. 


Connecticut Sales Tax 


For the first time we are presenting 
the State's sales tax revenue figures ad- 
justed for seasonal fluctuations in order 
to give a clearer picture of consumer 
and industrial buying. 

Receipts showed gains nearly every 
quarter until mid-1957. At this point, 
indications of buyers’ hesitancy began 


to appear. Reflecting the general slack- 
ening of business, sales tax revenues 
took a plunge and erased the gains 
since 1955. 

Business recovery, as 1958 moved 
along, is reflected in higher tax re- 


‘ ceipts. While there was still some re- 


luctance to spend at year end, current 
indications are that the hesitancy is 
behind us. 


Recovery 


In our discussion of the recession in 
the November issue, we pointed out 
the strong recovery then underway. 

We also suggested that the leveling 
which had occurred in October was 
only a temporary pause in the recovery 
process. This pause, however, extended 
for four months. During ‘this time 
three of the components of the index 
changed only slightly from the October 
level. The fourth component, construc- 
tion employment, declined much more 
than seasonally expected. 


February’s clear rise in activity 
seemed to signal the end of this period 
of business uncertainty. The upswing 
appeared to be quite broad in scope, 
encompassing nearly all the industrial 
groups in the State. 


At present, the outlook for the re- 
mainder of 1959 calls for continued 
but moderate improvement in the 
State’s business activity with the index 
reaching trend about mid-year. A 
somewhat stronger economic climate is 
expected to prevail in 1960, boosting 
the index closer to the pre-recession 
level. 
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Steel Production 


During most of last year, the Na- 
tion’s steel mills cut back production iy 
sharply due to consumer apathy for f 
new durable goods. 























After operating for nearly 9 months 
of 1958 at less than 60% of capacity, 
demand increased strongly. In the last 
quarter, production averaged almost 
75% of capacity. While the 1st quar- 
ter of 1959 is partially estimated, oper- 
ations in this period have been at near 
record levels with mills at 85% of ca- 
pacity. Two reasons for this are im- f 
proved new car sales and inventory 
buildup in case of a strike. 

































































Spending. 











New installment credit in December 
and January reached record highs with 
most of the rise occurring in consumer 
durables, particularly autos. This area 
was the weak spot in retail trade 
through most of 1958. Credit extended 
exceeded repayments by the largest 
amount since late 1956. 
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The Hartford Chapter National Association of Accountants 


Accounting in the New Business Enterprise 


@ WHY do people go into business? 
Is it personal enrichment, prestige, or 
is it madness? 

The principal of getting the best 
way of life sometimes governs our ac- 
tions, the desire to be king of all we 
survey makes us inwardly important 
and the frustration of being controlled 
by others makes us all want to get out 
from under and find a “better way of 
making a living.” 

We can be the excellent salesman, 
the engineer, and the producer. We 
can be those who come up with the 
desire to break off with the old com- 
pany and start up on our own. This 
is the seed that starts the wheel mov- 
ing—it is an ability achieved by ex- 
perience which tells us that we can do 
something better than anyone else. 


Planning Capital Requirements 


Armed with this ability, we swagger 
forth with the necessary financial 
backers to reap the reward of being 
owners of a small, prosperous and 
growing business. 

From the very beginning, caution 
is unknown for no estimate is made 
of the costs to be incurred, no one 
knows how much capital is required 
or available for promotion and 
whether success or disaster will be the 
result of their efforts. 

After operating out of a check book 
for a number of months, an account- 
ant is called in to give his opinion of 
what has transpired. His report, con- 
sisting of a balance sheet, profit and 
loss statement and any other state- 
ments that are desired by management, 
should be studied and restudied until 
all the facts are understood by the 
management group. Generally, this is 
not done, since those who have the 
skills of sales, engineering and produc- 
tion do not give a hoopla about an ac- 
countant’s statement—in fact, many 
think accounting is unnecessary. 


Capital Requirements Increase 
With Increased Volume 


In due course, orders come in and 
the company chugs along selling, de- 
Signing, and producing its bread and 
butter—the product. This perhaps 
goes on for a couple of years and the 
accountant’s report shows that the 
company is operating at a small profit, 
receivables have been collectible, in- 


ventories have increased, fixed assets 
have grown slightly and now a new 
item called “notes payable-creditors” 
has appeared on the balance sheet. The 
company continues to plug along and 
as time progresses, the correspondence 
becomes a series of letters stating that 
“your account exceeds our terms, 
please forward us a check in order to 
bring your account up to date.” The 
company’s management shrugs __ its 
shoulders, rolls up its sleeves still 
further and dives into the next sales, 
designing and production problem. 
The staff responsible for the record 
keeping probably find that they are 
becoming snowed under with the 
mounting paper work involved with 
the increased sales and the letters ad- 
dresed to the attention of the accounts 
payable supervisor. 


Basic Need for Financial Data 
All this time, management has ig- 
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nored the basic reasons for having f- 
nancial statements and forecasts pre- 
pared. Among other things these state- 
ments accomplish the following: 

1. The accumulation of the finan- 
cial transactions in summary 
form. 

2. The presentation of this financial 
data which shows what has hap- 
pened and what probably will 
happen based upon past experi- 
ence. 

3. The financial basis from which 
decisions as to future operations 
are made. 

Probably management was guilty of 
another fault which is the failure to 
take the necessary time and effort to 
read and fully comprehend the finan- 
cial statements that were presented. If 
this is not done, regardless of how 
good the accountants statements may 
be they can never accomplish items 
2 and 3 above. 

We have all heard of sales budgets 
which are far in excess of the sales 
limitation dictated by the available 
working capital. Fixed asset commit- 
ments are many times out of hand be- 
cause management did not consider 
the resulting effect on the company’s 
financial strength. Budgets have been 
scoffed at and many times considered 
“something we do not have to worry 
about.” Cost system installations have 
been by-passed because “we are too 
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small for that.” Management becomes - certain changes that should be made, 
in many instances, unaware of the can the accountant be held at fault? 
















eventual problem of being over-in- | What can be done to convince man- 
vested in inventory. agement that it is their responsibility 
to learn how to use financial _state- 
ments? In this sense we are still con- 
Accountants Responsibilities sidering the aforementioned small 
If the accountant presents to man- company management which started 
agement a statement of past history § out on a shoestring and still considers 
or “what has been done,” can he con- itself “too small for financial control 
sider his job completed? If financial through financial statements and fore- 
information is available but is not ab- _casts.” 
sorbed by management, due to their In an effort to guide management 
lack of confidence in accounting tabu- = beyond “what has happened,” the ac- 





lations and forecasts thereby ignoring  countant should prepare operating 













































































PUSH BUTTON VITAMINS BY PFIZER 
PUSH BACK DISPLAY BY ROBERTSON 


New Viterra Pediatric Vitamins now come in a con- 
venient metered bottle. A quick push and an accurate 
dose is measured. And just as new and convenient is 
the colorful counter merchandiser. 


Six-packed at the Roerig Division of Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., Inc., Viterra reaches the druggist with a pro- 
tective cover which slips off in a flash. The attractive 
display panel snaps into place and Viterra is ready to 
sell itself on sight. 

When next you launch a new product, let Robertson 
design the right display or folding carton. 
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forecasts, operating budgets, determine 
the break-even point, and determine 
cash and fixed asset requirements. As a 
result of the foregoing, the balance 
sheet at the end of the fiscal year can 
be forecast. The establishment and 
continued maintenance of these reports 
are just as important as the new pieces 
of equipment contemplated to im- 
prove production. Nothing can be 
more important than planning the fi- 
nancial objective and taking all the 
necessary steps to achieve these goals. 


The small company which had ex- 
perts leading its sales, design and pro- 
duction often failed to realize that the 
correct accounting functions and in- 
formation is the insurance policy so 
direly needed to protect and prolong 
the busines entity which took so much 
effort to create. Little do they realize 
that it might be better to be small and 
strong than grotesque and unwieldy. 
This is one a the faults of many small 
company managements; that is, they 
want to be big in a hurry, and since 
accounting is a necessary evil, all fi- 
nancial forecasting is considered wish- 
ful thinking of the future. As a result 
financial needs of the future are given 
the least consideration until it is often 
too late. 


Broader Vision 
(Continued from page 42) 


After the preliminary testing and 
surveys are made, an outline of the 
theory of visual performance training 
is presented to the group. During the 
program, a direct application of the 
theory to the particular needs of the 
group is stressed by recalling the diag- 
nosed group weaknesses. Hence, the 
group knows what it is striving for 
in general and in the particulars. 


Each participant in the program is 
given a psychograph and is allowed to 
plot his diagnostic scores. In this way 
each individual is able to gain a clear 
picture of his weaknesses and 
strengths. 


The span of visual apprehension, or 
the number of words which can be 
taken in at a glance, is usually much 
greater than the number of words 
actually taken in. It is possible 
through training to decrease the num- 
ber of fixations required for a line 
without lessening the  individual’s 
comprehension of the material read. 


Specially prepared motion picture 
films are used to stimulate rapid read- 
ing, to widen the span of visual ap- 
prehension, to reduce the number of 
fixations and regressions per line, and 
to increase the group’s ability to read 
thought rather than words. Every ef- 








fort is made to get the group to read 
thought-units rather than to subvocal- 
ize on each word. 

Each participant uses a mechanical 
pacing device to get the idea that he 
could force himself to surpass his 
usual comfortable rate of reading. 

Specially prepared sets of words, 
phrases, numbers, and abbreviations 
are compiled by screening the various 
types of material that the group must 
read. These are put on slides, along 
with other basic words which are 
known to make up about 50 per cent 
of most adult reading materials, and 
presented to the group by means of 
the Tachistoscope. This instrument is 
a marriage of convenience between a 
camera and an old stereopticon ma- 
chine. The slides are projected on a 
screen for times ranging from one 
second to one one-hundredth of a 
second. This training shortens the 
time of visual perception, widens the 
span of visual apprehension, and 
stimulates word discrimination. 

Frequent progress tests are made 
and at the end of the program stand- 
atdized tests equated with the tests 
given at the beginning of the program 
are administered. 

In the midst of the fast moving cur- 
rent of American business, most exec- 
utives are still using reading tech- 
niques they acquired in grade school. 
To cost conscious management mod- 
ernization of reading techniques offers 
rewards in increased productivity, fre- 
quently comparable to the results ob- 
tained by the office and plant mod- 
ernization programs. 


Naugatuck Footwear Plant 
Wins Top Safety Award 


(Continued from page 11) 


ham Ribicoff; General George C. Stew- 
art, executive vice-president of the 
National Safety Council; C. W. Pen- 
nington, vice-president and general 
manager of the Footwear Division of 
the company; Wesley M. Graff, man- 
ager of safety, fire and medical services 
for the company; Mayor Adam 
Mengacci; Rudolph M. Hennick, pub- 
lisher of the Naugatuck Daily News 
and Joseph P. Donahue, managing edi- 
tor of the News. Also attending the 
award ceremonies were plant officials, 
Union representatives and manage- 
ment and employee departmental dele- 
gates. 

T. Rex Behrman, industrial relations 
manager, served as master of cere- 
monies for the event, which started at 
2:30 P.M. 

Earl C. Shedd, safety supervisor, and 
members of his section, Frank Ficco, 
safety inspector, and Raymond C. 
Gardner, plant protection supervisor, 
were in charge of arrangements for the 
affair. 
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CUTS COST, SPEEDS ASSEMBLY .. . 
ELIMINATES WASHERS, WRENCHES 


High-quality, low-cost nut is made of spring-tempered high carbon 
steel or of tempered aluminum. Has cut threads and a flange with 
turned-down corners which bite into material to which applied. Spring 
flange is deflected during tightening for vibration-proof assembly. 
Used by leading manufacturers. Available in sizes 6-32 through 14”-20. 
Other sizes in process. 


Write for FREE Literature and Samples 


THE WATERBURY PRESSED METAL CO. 


300 CHASE AVE. e WATERBURY 14, CONN. 


MASTER FORMS _ 
for gear and. 
pinion cutting: 


CIRCULAR FORM TOOLS 
for all types of automatic 
screw machines 


CUT OFF & RECESSING TOOLS 
“RADIUS CUTTERS 
male and female 





The Case of the Clumsy Worker 
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“This man can do the work of ten,” Bill Casey realized, When Travelers’ man arrived he stated sympathetically, 
“But if I keep him a// my men will soon be victimized. “You need our Workmen's Comp and Public Liability. 
He’s always mashing someone’s toe or bashing in a head. We'll put our safety experts on the problem right away— 
I'd better call a Travelers man before I’m in the red.” To make this man productive in a less destructive way.” 
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As promised, Travelers safety engineers dug in and worked So up went Casey’s profits and his company’s morale— 
To study Casey’s operation—find where dangers lurked. The clumsy worker hurt no one, alone in his corral. 
“Our Workmen’s Comp and Liability,” said Travelers’ man, Suppose you have a nemesis—inanimate or human: 
“Cuts accidents and lowers rates—a money-saving plan.” Call in a trusty Travelers man—a man of great acumen. 
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HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


All forms of business and personal insurance including Life « Accident « Group « Fire » Marine « Automobile +» Casualty + Bonds 
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Business Tips 


The Effect of Leasing on the Seller 


@ IT is axiomatic that profit is not 
created until the products of a business 
enterprise have been disposed of in ex- 
change for value in excess of their total 
cost. Faced with increased competition 
which has made it more difficult to sell, 
aggressive management is searching 
for new ways to create sales and profits. 
One tool which might be considered 
is the lease.” 

Typically the lease is considered as 
a financial tool whereby a firm (lessee ) 
is able to secure the use of capital re- 
sources without the consequent disad- 
vantages of ownership. In effect, the 
seller (lessor) provides capital re- 
sources in the nature of fixed assets 
which the buyer can use for a stipu- 
lated period in return for predeter- 
mined payments. The purpose of this 
article is to point out some of the pos- 
sible effects of the use of leasing on the 
seller or lessor.” 

To measure the effect of leasing on 
the lessor, let us look at a hypothetical 
company. This firm produces a ma- 
chine at a total delivered cost of 
$25,000 which it sells for a price of 
$35,000. This machine has an expected 
useful life of five years after which it is 
estimated to have a salvage value of 
$6,000. The firm has been making a 
profit in the past but is unable to sell 
sufficient machines to produce at the 
Optimum rate. 


Now let us assume that the firm tries 
to increase “sales” by leasing. Under 
this plan a customer may lease these 
machines for a period of five years, 
during which period the lessee agrees 
to compensate the lessor at the rate of 
$600 per month. As a result of this 





1A lease is defined as “a conveyance by the 
owner of an estate to another of a portion of 
his interest therein, for a term less than his own 
in consideration of a certain annual rent or 
other recompense.” or vs LaFeyette County, 
65 Wis 657: 27 N.W. 311. 

*See the bibliography at the end for several 
excellent references on the effect of leasing on 
the lessee. 

‘Note that a basic assumption here is that 
machines could be leased or that there are 
lessees willing to lease the machines produced 
by this firm at the stated terms. Determining 
the exact terms to be used or the potential 
number of lessees is a separate problem. 

, ‘The unrealistic assumption that all costs are 
incurred and all leases made on the first of 
January of each year is made to simplify the 
computations. While i t these as- 
sumptions would change the figures, the basic 
conclusions are still valid. 








plan, the firm is able to lease ten ma- 
chines per year to customers who other- 
wise would not have used their prod- 
uct.? Exhibit I summarizes the effect 
of this leasing on the firm. 


Effect on Resources 


To the extent that a lessee avoids 
the risks and financial burdens of own- 
ership, they must be assumed by the 
lessor. The result, seen in Exhibit I, is 
to increase temporarily the capital re- 
quirements of the selling firm. Thus 
the firm spends an additional $250,000 
the first year and every year thereafter 
to finance the production of the ten 
leased machines. In the first year, as 
only $72,000 is received in rent pay- 
ments,* the firm has a cash flow deficit 
of $178,000 which will require addi- 
tional financing. 


In the second year the firm again 
spends $250,000 but this year income 
is up to $144,000. (This represents 
$72,000 on machines leased in the 
first year and $72,000 on those leased 
in the second year.) The resulting sec- 
ond year deficit is $106,000 which 
when added to the deficit from the first 
year gives a total deficit of $284,000. 

‘The third year’s lease operation adds 
$34,000 to the cash flow deficit to 
bring it to a total of $318,000. How- 
ever, in the fourth year the situation is 
reversed and the cash flow inward ex- 
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ceeds the cash flow outward. By the 
sixth year the entire deficit has disap- 
peared, and starting with the seventh 
year the cash flow in exceeds the cash 
flow out by $175,000 per year. This 
has been achieved because the cash 
flow inward includes $60,000 of sal- 
vage value on the 5-year-old machines. 

The effect of leasing has been to 
lengthen the turnover period for the 
producing firm. Under an actual sales 
situation the investment in expenses is 
recovered when the sale is made, 
whereas under leasing the investment 
is not recovered until the end of the 
lease period. The additional cash re- 
quirement is merely the cash needed 
until the cash flow in has caught up 
with the cash flow out. 


Source of Resources 


Not only will the lease operation 
provide an eventual liquidation of the 
cash flow deficit; it also can assist in 
generating the resources required to 
finance this deficit. Thus in the first 


EFFECT OF LEASING ON A FIRM WHERE 
10 MACHINES COSTING $25,000. PER 
TO PRODUCE ARE LEASED FOR $600. 
RENT PER MONTH FOR 5 YEARS, AFTER 
WHICH THEY HAVE A SALVAGE VALUE 
OF $6000. 


(1) (2) (3) 
Year Cost per Year to 





Income per Year from 


(4) (5) 
Additional Capital Interest Cost per Year 


Produce 10 Machines All Machines Being Rented Required due to on Cgl. 4 at 6% per 
Leasing (sum of 2 Year 

—— les 
1 $250,000 3 72,000 $178 ,000 $10,680 
2 250 ,000 144,000 284,000 17,040 
3 250,000 216,000 318,000 19,080 
4 250,000 288 ,000 270,000 16,200 
5 250,000 360,000 160,000 600 

FEE 
6 250,000 420,000 - 10,000 
7 250,000 420,0007 -170 ,000 

(per year) 


: Rent from 50 machines plus salvage on 10. 


: Assumes, for simplicity, that income and expenses are all effective as of the first 
of the year. The effect of changing these to a stream, as they actually are, would 


not change the conclusions. 
















Accutronic * 


FLAT CR SPRING STEEL 


WORKS EASILY, ECONOMICALLY, PREDICTABLY 


—lets you put into your high carbon steel stampings 
the springiness or the wear-resistance you want 


WHAT HIGH “C” STANDS FOR 


Our Detroit and Eastern mills produce nothing but DSC 
Low Carbon and High Carbon Steel Strip. When 'the carbon 
content is over .25% (minimum) we call the Strip High “C” 
or FLAT CR SPRING STEEL. 


WHAT Accutronic MEANS 


The roll-screwdown motors on our 4 Hi Reversing Cold 
Reduction Mills are operated by feed-back, controlled elec- 
tronically by the Industrial Nucleonics AccuRay® system. 
PURPOSE—+to hold thickness within pre-set tolerances as 
ordered and while the steel is being rolled. DIRECT AND 
RELATED RESULTS are level gauge, even temper, uni- 
form finish, which give DSC Accutronic STRIP its inherent 
fabricating advantages. 


HOW DSC HIGH “C” COMES TO YOU 


The steel comes to you either “hard rolled untempered” or 
“soft annealed” to let you fabricate and heat-treat into your 
job the springiness, wear-resistance or such other physical 
properties as you may need. 


WHY IS WORKING ‘WITH DSC HIGH “C” 
SO EASY, ECONOMICAL, RESPONSIVE? 


Frankly, it’s the knack of DSC stripmakers in combining 
the cold reducing and annealing procedures which best fit 
the particular needs of your job. . . the result of 36 years 
of stripmanship. 


Accutronic* STRIP ROLLING RANGES 


LOW CARBON HIGH CARBON 
CARBON - -25% max. over .25% min. to 
. -80% max. 


THICKNESS ** uptoabout.187” up to about .187” 
WIDTHS (slitor up to 23 15/16” up to 22” 
tolled 
Hard Untempered 


TEMPERS ALL 
or Soft Annealed 


‘FINISH—Controlled Satin or DEEP-ROLLED RBF BRIGHT 
COILS—CUT LENGTHS’ 

‘ **Standard or restricted thickness tolerances 

| Blectronically rolled and controlled by Industrial Nucleonics AccuRay® | 
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A FEW HIGH “C” APPLICATIONS 


e Apparel snaps and closures 

e Business machine components 

e Bottle cap and can openers 

e Cabinet locks and other hardware items 

e Spring clips and clamps 

e Flat springs of all kinds 

e Plates and kindred transmission components 
e Shoe Shanks, Box toes 


DELIVERY? 


Up to now we have been able to hold “breathing space” in 
our schedules to take care of needy strip users. Have you 
any requirement you would like to talk over with us? We'll 
do our best to include it in a nearby production schedule for 
prompt delivery. That applies to Low Carbon as well as to 
High “C” Strip. 


Your DSC Customer Rep’s 
job is to help you with yours. 


Call our nearest office ... 
today? 


Customer Satisfaction 
Is Our No. 1 Job 


*A DSC 
Trade-Mark 


DETROIT STEEL corporation 


EASTERN MILL DIVISION 
Box 1789—New Haven 7, Conn. 
EASTERN DISTRICT CUSTOMER “REP” OFFICES 
Hamden, Conn., 2061 State St., Phone STate 7-5781 
New York 19, N.Y., 250 W. 57th St., Phone COlumbus 5-4870 
Worcester 8, Mass., 507 Main St., Phone Pleasant 5-8686 


Tlie Mim iat tisiereee OSC PRODUCTS: Coke... Coal Chemicals... Pig Iron... Basic Open Hearth Steel Ingots, 
MTT Geen etre looms, Slabs, Billets, Rods ...HR and CR Sheet and Strip . . . Flat CR Spring Steel... 
oe —- Manufacturers’ and H.C. Specialty Wire . . . Welded Wire Fabric 


CopyRiGut Detroit STEEL CoRPORATION 1959 





year, as collateral against the need to 
raise $178,000, the firm has machinery 
with a depreciated value of $288,000. 
Further, this asset value will become 
revenue (liquid cash) over the next 
four-year period. The same will be 
true in succeeding years. 


Effect on Profits 


Another way of analyzing the les- 
sor’s position is to say that he has a 
large investment in machinery which 
is under lease and which will be re- 
covered over a 5-year period. As a re- 
sult of leasing he has disposed of 50 
more machines during this 5-year pe- 
riod for a total cash return of $42,000 
per machine ($7200 per year for 5 
years plus salvage of $6000 at the end 
of period). Assuming that the firm 
was profitable prior to this increased 
sale, it is reasonable to assume that 
these sales will also be profitable. 

To adjust the cash flow to reported 
income, the firm will capitalize the ex- 
penses of manufacturing and write 
them off during the life of the ma- 
chine. Thus the rents received in each 
period are treated partially as profit 
and partially as the recovery of the 
capitalized costs. 

There is an additional cost involved 
in leasing and that is the cost of the 
capital required to finance the cash 
flow deficit during its existence. At 
6% per year this comes to $72,600 for 
the 5-year period. This cost should be 
treated just as management would con- 
sider the cost of advertising or some 
other selling tool. This cost is one of 
the reasons that the total receipts 
from the leased machines ($42,000) 
is greater than that from the sale of 
the machines ($35,000). Finally, after 
five years the additional “sales” are 
made without any special cost. The re- 
sult should be increased profits. 

An additional source of profit comes 
from the fact that most firms are op- 
erating at less than optimum capacity. 
If a firm in such a situation increases 
the rate of production by leasing, the 
result should be to reduce the cost of 
producing the machines being sold. If 
a saving of $50,000 occurs, this 
amount is 16% of the maximum in- 
vestment required in the third year 
due to leasing. 

Finally, the use of leasing will sta- 
bilize income in periods of recession 
conditions. Even if all sales stopped in 
the seventh year and there was no sal- 
vage value, the firm would have a de- 
clining stream of income for up to 
four years—a stream that would total 
$720,000. 


Conclusions 


Obviously the assumptions and fig- 
ures used in this example are overly 


One Section of Atmosphere Furnaces 


...heres Treatment’ you can trust! 


Yes, you can trust CMT to meet all 
your commercial heat treating needs. 
That’s because the CMT Team—men 
and modern machinery—produce 
dependable precision work faster at 
less cost. 


Latest and finest furnaces and in- 
strumentation assure accurate temp- 
erature and quality control on the 
widest variety of metal parts. All 
material rigidly inspected before 
shipment. 


¢ To make this trusted team a “division” of your own organization, 
call or write today to: 


Commercial Metal Treating, Inc. 


98 Island Brook Avenue 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


phone FOrest 8-2545 


Question. of 
“0” RINGS in any material or 


special compound for every 
service condition required. 


PACKINGS to your specifications 


in leather, synthetics, 
nd asbestos, teflon, etc. 


Also gaskets a 
washers in over 


200 materials... 
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the Answer at Auburn’ 


Send us your specifications or blueprints. You'll receive 
prompt quotations and recommendations without obligation 


THE AUBURN MANUFACTURING CO. 
311 Stack St., Middletown, Conn. <> 


New York, N. Y.; Rochester, N. Y.; Detroit, Mich.; Chicago, liI.; 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Ridgewood, N. J.; 
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FOR SALE — 66,000 Sq. Ft. 


Modern Industrial Plant In 
East Providence, Rhode Island 


Reinforced concrete, cinder and cement block construction. 
58,000 sq. ft. ground floor, (unlimited floor load), divided into 
machine shop, assembly area and high-bay machine shop. 8,000 
sq. ft. second floor including 5,000 sq. ft. of office area and 
3,000 sq. ft. storage and manufacturing space. Penthouse with 
living room, two bedrooms, kitchen and bath on roof. Over 
2 acres of land with parking for 70 cars. All utilities. Inside 
loading ee. Zoned for any type of industry. Abundant 


skilled labor supply. 


Write for brochure and information 


G. L. & H. J. Gross, Inc. 


170 Westminster Street, 


Wanted to Buy 


Growing company, with distinctive prod- 3-2 
uct in packaged goods field, by estab- 
lished manufacturer having 100% grocery 
supermarket distribution. Client will pay 

all cash. $1.0 to $3.0 million range. 


Old established company in Northeast. 
Recent earnings no object for company 
with good reputation and background. 
Asset value and good will recognized by 
buyer who will provide new products and 
aggressive management. 


Metalworking or plastics company earn- 
ing over $50,000 seeking “tax free” 
merger. Client small publicly owned 
metalworking company in New Jersey. 


Sheet metal product: Vending machine; 
office, industrial or hospital equipment; 
consumer appliance etc. Client well estab- 
lished, modern facilities, 130,000 sq. ft 
and adequate working capital. Prefer 
strong marketing organization. 


Providence, R. I. 


i merge 


Aggressive company earning $300,000 or 
more seeking control through merger with 
publicly owned tax loss company. Client 
in electronics and aircraft industry with 
5000 stockholders and loss of $3.0 mil- 
lion. 


Company having strong industrial sales 
organization in instrumentation field to 
handle sales of new electronic products. 
Client fast growing in electronics and 
computer industry. 


Young company with able management 
and good product in need of marketing 
help and financing. 


Chemical company selling industry direct 
or through distributors. Price range $2.0 
million. 


Electrical, electro-mechanical or electronic 
manufacturer. Client listed on N.Y.S.E. 
Size no object—small or large. 


Inquiry invited from attorneys, accountants, banks, security dealers and business brokers. 


Wirth Management Company 


“Supplementing Competent Management” 
FAIRFIELD COUNTY TRUST COMPANY BUILDING 


Norwalk, Connecticut TEmple 8-2347 


Management Engineers specializing in Corporate Development 
Market Research — Diversification Programs 
Marketing Counsel — New Product Planning — Financing 








simplified. Further, the question of 
whether or not people would lease a: 
these terms has not been answered. 
But, if 10 machines could be leased 
per year, the result would be: 

1. Temporary increased needs for 
resources that are self-liquidating. 
Increased profit on the resources 
being used. 

3. Stability in the face of recession 

conditions. 

This indicates that management 
might well consider adding the lease 
to its marketing mix. 
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Recruiting 
(Continued from page 16) 


sound generalizations can be made, 
however. 

In the first place it should be direct 
and informational—and it should not 
be obviously promotional or pretend 
to be something it isn’t. One well- 
known manufacturing company wasted 
thousand of dollars on a brochure 
which did not even carry the name of 
the firm on the cover—and actually 
buried it deeply in the copy on the in- 
side—forcing exasperated placement 
personnel to repair the omission, writ- 
ing by hand the name of the company 
on the outside of the folder so students 
would know what they were reading. 

Frankness and a_ straightforward 
tone characterize the best literature. 
One large company, for instance, has 
published a simple 24-page booklet 
which starts out with an informal let- 
ter from the president. “By and large,” 
he writes, “most of the people who 
work here seem to enjoy it, and seem 
to feel that they're putting something 
into their work that helps provide 
good jobs I think most of our 
employees are getting a kick out of 
their work because not very 
many of them leave us to go some- 
where else.” But the same thing can be 
said of the letter as of all the rest of 
the literature. It has to be good—if it 
is perfunctory, it simply won't be read; 
and if it is just simply fluff it may ac- 
tually create a negative impression. 

Brief summary sheets of company 
information and, most important, 
well-written, challenging, specific job 
descriptions should back up the gen- 


eral material. Men who afe scanning 
company brochures want a clear-cut 
idea of the positions which are being 
filled, and most placement offices re- 
quire that such statements be filed sev- 
eral weeks before interviews are held. 

Most young people today are look- 
ing for opportunity as they survey the 
job field. Starting salary and ultimate 
security, according to placement offi- 
cials, is not so important as many 
companies seem to think. Further- 
more, graduating students tend to be 
idealistic; they want to feel that the 
company for which they go to work 
is fulfilling a real purpose, has a sense 
of community responsibility, and is 
making a substantial contribution to 
the future. Brochures and statements 


which talk in these terms, which give © 


the company an attractive and for- 
warding-looking personality, are a real 
asset to a recruiting program. 

Thus, low-pressure selling, factual 
information about the company and 
its prospects, and detailed material on 
training programs and future oppor- 
tunities seem to be the most appealing 
characteristics of good recruiting litera- 
ture. But it is dangerous to generalize; 
the clue is always to think in terms of 
the individuals themselves. Students 
with different training and levels of 
education will not react alike; many 
companies have found it worthwhile 
to develop separate literature aimed 
directly at the several talent reservoirs 
they are seeking to tap. 


Establishing Salaries. Starting pay 
checks mount as the demand outstrips 
the supply. Slight recession does not 
drop the level; it simply slows down 
the rise. Strong economic recovery, 
with manpower demand making up 
for lost time, is likely to accelerate 
the starting salary curve. Graduate 
business schools report that their 
median starting salaries for non-engi- 
neers are from $5,500 to $6,500 this 
year, with engineers commanding up 
to $1,000 more. College figures are 
lower, of course, but still impressive— 
from $4,000 up. 

The important things to remember, 
though, are (1) that it is business that 
is responsible for this continuing in- 
crease, not the students; and (2) 
starting salary is by no means the de- 
termining element in the choice most 
young people make. They expect to 
receive a pay check within a generally 
equivalent range in any company, and 
are much more impressed by the firm 
itself and the opportunities it offers 
for the future than they are by a large 
income the first year. 

In general, the best advice about 
salaries is that a company should keep 
as flexible as possible, at least during 

(Continued on page 68) 


A New Service in 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


Designed for Connecticut's medium sized and small firms 


Personnel Policies Supervisory Development 
Employee Handbooks Wage and Salary 
Union Negotiations Pension Plans 


HENRY D. VEZAN 


117 Garfield Rd., West Hartford ADams 6-1414 


why do I have CMS? 


CMS has been a help to me 
for almost ten years. When I 
needed surgery and then later, 
\ while in the hospital for medical 
treatment, their payment for the 
doctor’s services far exceeded 
the membership dues that I 
have paid during these ten years. 
Not ‘everyone gets back more 
than’ they put in, but it is a 
welcome relief to have’ CMS 
standing by. 
I will soon leave our enrolled 
group to retire, and it is a com- 
z fort to know that, through CMS, 
a I will be able to continue my 
es membership regardless of age, 
“Orca, 90° regardless of how many times I 
have needed to use it. 


Connecticut Medieal Service, Ine. 
She Blue Skield lan for Connecticut 


GENERAL OFFICES » NEW HAVEN 


































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































IT'S MADE 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This department, giving a partial list of 
seeks to facilitate contacts between 
includes only those listings purch 


ce-time 


IN CONNECTICUT 





products manufactured in Connecticut, 


rospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets and producers. It 


by Connecticut manufacturers. Interest 


buyers may secure further 


information by writing this department. Listing rates (12-time insertions only): $6.00 for single listing. When 
several listings are ordered for insertion at the same time following multiple rates apply: $10 for two and $2.00 


each beginning with the third. 


Absorbents 
Nielsen & Sons Inc. John R 
(oil water and grease) South Windsor 


Accounting Forms 


Baker-Goodyear Co The Branford 
Accounting Machines 
Underwood Corporation Bridgeport 
Adding Machines 
Underwood Corporation Bridgeport 


Adhesives 


Polymer Industries Inc Springdale 

Raybestos Division Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 

Bridgeport 
Advertising Mats 

Lockwood Sons Inc Wm H Hartford 
Advertising Plates 

Lockwood Sons Inc Wm H Hartford 

Advertising Specialties 

H C Cook Co The Ansonia 
. Aerosol Products 

Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 
Air Compressors 

Spencer Turbine Co The Hartford 


Air-Conditioning 
Dunham-Bush Inc West Hartford 
Norwalk Airconditioning Corp South Norwalk 


: Air Ducts 

Wiremold Co The (Retractable) Hartford 
Air Heaters—Direct Fired 

Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 


; Air Impellers 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 


s Aircraft 
Sikorsky Aircraft Division 


United Ai ft 
Corporation (helicopters) nnn 


Bridgeport 


Aircraft Accessories 
Chandler Evans Div Pratt & Whitney Co Inc 
(Piston and Jet Engine Accessories—Carbu- 
retors, Fuel Controls, Afterburner Regula- 
tors, Pumps, Servomechanisms and Protek 
Plugs) West Hartford 
Consolidated Controls Corp Bethel 
Fenn Mfg Co The (Hardened and Ground 
Gear assemblies) Newington 
Gabb Special Products Inc (filler caps—pres- 
sure fuel servicing systems) Windsor Locks 
Hamilton Standard Div United Aircraft Corp 
(propellors and other aircraft equipment) 


Windsor Locks 


Aircraft Engine Timing Tools 
Gabb Special Products Inc Windsor Locks 


Aircraft Engine Detail 
Hartford Machine Screw Co Div of 
Standard Screw Co Hartford 
. _ Aircraft Engines 
Lycoming Division Avco Canufacturing Corp 
. Stratf 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United cena 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 


Aircraft Fasteners 
Bland Buner Co The Thread Products Div 


Hartford Machine Screw Co Div of mnrtiers 
Standard Screw Co Hartford 


Scovill Manufacturing Com P 
Aircraft Fasteners) ama (Waterbory 


Aircraft Instruments 

Gorn Electrie Company Inc Stamford 
: Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 

Airport Department Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 

Division Rentschler Field East Hartford 


Aircraft Studs and Bolts 
Hartford Machine Screw C i 
Standard Screw Co rn 


: Aircraft Test Equipment 
Unitéd Manufacturing Co Division of The 
W L Maxson Corp Hamden 


Hartford 


Alumilite Aluminum Sheets 


Leed Co The H A Hamden 
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Aluminum Bronze Castings 
Knapp Foundry Company Inc Guilford 
Aluminum Castings 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The 
Naugatuck 
West Haven 


Aluminum Die Castings 
Mt Vernon Die Casting Corporation Stamford 
Stewart Die Casting Div. Stewart-Warner 
Corp. Bridgeport 


Newton-New Haven Co 


Aluminum Extrusions 


Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 
Aluminum Forgings 

Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 

Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 

Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Aluminum Ingots 

Lapides Metals Corp New Haven 


Aluminum Sand Castings 
Bridgeport Deoxidized Bronze Corp 
Bridgeport 
Aluminum—Sheet and Rod 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 


Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 


Ammunition 
Arms and Ammunition Div Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp New Haven 


Anodic Coating 


Fenn Mfg Co The (Dow 17) Newington 
Anodizing 
Aluminum Finishing Co. Bridgeport 
Comco Inc Div of Enthone Inc New Haven 
Leed Co The H A Hamden 
Anodizing Equipment 
Comco Ine Div of Enthone Inc New Haven 


Asbestos 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (gas- 
kets, packings, wicks) Middletown 


Asarcon Bronze 
Derby Castings Company, The Seymour 
Knapp Foundry Company Inc (bushing & 


bearing stock) Guilford 
Assemblies—Small 

Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 

Corp Bristol 


Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 
Hartford Machine Screw Co Div of 
Standard Screw Co Hartford 
Stanley Humason Inc Forestville 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 


Audio-Visual Equipment 

Victor Animatograph Corp a div of Kalart 
(16mm sound and silent projectors; 35mm 

filmstrip and sound slide film projectors) 
Plafhville 

Automatic Buffing & Polishing Machines 

Harper Buffing Machine Company The 

East Hampton 


Auto Cable Housing 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Automatic Assembly Machines 
Sperry Products Inc 


Automatic Control Instruments 
Bristol Co The (temperature, pressure, flow, 


humidity, time) Waterbury 
Automobiles—Children’s 
Powercar Company Mystic 
Automotive Bodies 
Metropolitan Body Company Bridgeport 


Automotive Parts 
Bridgeport Thermostat Div Robertshaw— 
Fulton Controls Co (automobile thermo- 


stats) Milford 
Eis Manufacturing Co (Hydraulic and Me- 
chanical) Middletown 


Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (Brake Lining, Lined Brake Shoes, 
Clutch Facings, Automatic Transmission 
Parts, Fan Belts, Radiator Hose and Miscel- 
laneous Rubber) Bridgeport 


Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Seovill Manufacturing Company (Canned Oil 
Dispensers) Waterbury 






Danbury > 





Automotive Tools 
Eis Manufacturing Company 


Bag Sealing Machines 
Derby Sealers Inc Derby 


Bakelite Moldings 


Middletown 


Watertown Mfg Co The Watertown 
Balls 
Abbott Ball Co The (steel bearing and burnish- 


ing) Hartford 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless 
aluminum) Hartford 
Kilian Steel Ball Corp The Hartford 
Pioneer Steel Ball Company Inc (steel for 
bearings, burnishing, graining; also brass, 
bronze and stainless) Unionville 
Superior Steel Ball Co Inc (steel bearings & 
burnishing material) New Britain 


Banbury Mixers 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Barrels 
Abbott Ball Co The (burnishing and tumbling) 

Hartford 

Esbec Barrel Finishing Corp (burnishing & 

tumbling) Byram 
Hartford-Steel Ball Co The (tumbling) 

Hartford 

King Co Alfred B (tumbling and plating) 

North Haven 


Baskets—Wire 
Rolock Inc Fairfield 
Bearings 
Barden Corporation The (ball) Danbury 
Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) New Britain 


Marlin-Rockwell Corporation Plainville 
New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 


Bristol 
Norma-Hoffman Bearings Corp (ball and 
roller) Stamford 


Bellows Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Div Robertshaw— 
Fulton Controls Co Milford 


Bellows—Metallic 
Bridgeport Thermostat Div Robertshaw— 
Fulton Controls Co Milford 


Bells 
Bevin Brothers Mfg Co 


East Hampton 
N N Hill Brass Co The 


East Hampton 


Belt Fasteners 
Saling Manufacturing Company (patented self- 
aligning) Unionville 


Belting 
Hartford Belting Co Hartford 
Russell Mfg Co (High Speed Endless, Lami- 
nated Rubber, Roll Stock all types) 
Middletown 


Bends—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The New Haven 
Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 


Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 


Blacking Salts for Metals 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Milford 


Black Oxide Finishing 
Black Oxide Inc New Britain 

Black Oxide Treatment 
Bennett Metal Treating Co The 


Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing Company Metal Saw 
Division (hack saw and band saw) Hartford 


Elmwood 


Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) 
New Haven 


Blower Fans 


Colonial Blower Company Plainville 
Spencer Turbine Co The es 
vt. 
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Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company 
Ripley Co 


Plainville 
Middletown 


Blower Wheels 
Torrington Manufacturing Company The 
Torrington 


Blueprints and Photostats 
Joseph Merritt & Co 


Boilers 


Hartford 


Bigelow Co The 


Bolts and Nuts 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 


Boring Tools 
Atrax Company The (solid carbide) Newington 
Bottles 

Feldman Glass Co. The 


Box Board 
Bird & Son Inc New Britain 
Continental Can Co., Boxboard and 
Folding Carton Division 
Federal Paper Board Co Inc 
Montville, New Haven & Versailles 
Lydall & Foulds Paper Co The Manchester 
New Haven Board & Carton Co The 
New Haven 
Montville 


New Haven 


Milldale 
New Haven 


Montville 


Robertson Paper Box Co 


Boxes 
Bird & Son Inc (corrugated, solid fibre, cleated 
containers) New Britain 
Connecticut Container Corporation 
New Haven 
Continental Can Co., Fibre Drum and 
Corrugated Box Division Portland 
Merriam Mfg Co (steel cash, bond, security, 
fitted tool and tackle boxes) Durham 
Middletown Mfg Co (metal) Middletown 
Warner Bros Co The (Acetate, Paper, Acetate 
and Paper Combinations, Counter Display, 
Setup) Bridgeport 
Boxes and Crates 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc The 


Bridgeport 
Boxes—Folding 
Leshine Carton Co 


Boxes—Metal 
Merriam Mfg Co (Bond and Security, Cash and 
Utility, Personal Files and Drawer Safes) 


Branford 


Seovill Manufacturing Company (aluminum, 
brass, bronze, copper-cosmetic, drug, hair 
pin, ointment, pill, powder, rouge, vanity) 

Waterbury 
Boxes—Paper—Folding 

Atlantic Carton Corp 

Bridgeport Paper Box Co 

Carpenter-Hayes Paper Box Co Inc 

East Hampton 

Continental Can Co., Boxboard and 
Folding Carton Division Montville 

Curtis & Sons Inc S Sandy Hook 

Folding Cartons Incorporated (paper, folding) 

Versailles 

Mills Inc H J Bristol 

National Folding Box Co Div Federal Paper 
Board Co Inc (paper folding) 

New Haven and Versailles 

New Haven Board & Carton Co The 

New Haven 
Montville 
Bridgeport 


Norwich 
Bridgeport 


Robertson Paper Box Co 
Warner Bros Co The 


Boxes—Paper—Setup 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co 
Heminway Corporation The 
Mills Inc H J 
Strouse Adler Company The 
Warner Bros Co The 


_ Brake Cables 
Eis Manufacturing Co 


Brake Linings 
Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Ine (Automotive and Industrial) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co (all types, Fused Fabric, 
Durak, Wireback, Extruded) Middletown 
Brake Service Parts 

Eis Manufacturing Co 


Brass & Bronze 

American Brass Co The (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
Bridgeport Rolling Mills Company (coil, sheet, 
strip) Bridgeport 
Bridgeport Brass Company (sheet, rod, wire 
and tubing) Bridgeport 

Bristol Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, rods) 
Bristol 
Chase Brass & Copper Co Waterbury 
Miller Company The (phosphor bronze and 
brass in sheets, strips, rolls) Meriden 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (sheet, wire, 
rod Thomaston 
Waterbury 


Bridgeport 
Waterbury 
Bristol 

New Haven 
Bridgeport 


Middletown 


Middletown 


) 
Scovill Manufacturing Company 
Seymour Mfg Co The (strip, sheet & wire) 


. Seymo 
Tinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 


Waterbu 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin toaem 


ur 


tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 


Brass & Bronze Ingot Metal 
Mitchell Smelting & Refining Co Inc Botsford 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 


Brass, Bronze, Aluminum Castings 
Derby Castings Company, The Seymour 
Victors Brass Foundry Inc Guilford 


Brass Goods 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to order) 
Waterbury 
Rostand Mfg Co. The (Ecclesiastical Brass 
Wares) Milford 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (to order) 
Waterbury 
Western Brass Mills Div Olin Mathieson Chem- 
ical Corp New Haven 


Brass Mill Products 

American Brass Company The 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
Chase Brass & Copper Co 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Seymour Manufacturing Co. The Seymour 
Western Brass Mills Div Olin Mathieson Chem- 

ical Corp New Haven 


Waterbury 
Bridgeport 
Waterbury 
Thomaston 


Brick-Building 

Donnelly Brick Co The New Britain 
Bricks—Fire 

Howard Company New Haven 

Mullite Works Refractories Div H. K. Porter 

Co Inc Shelton 


Bright Wire Goods 
Sargent & Company (Screw Eyes, Screw 
Hooks, Cup Hooks, Hooks and Eyes, C H 
Hooks ) New Haven 


Broaching 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 


Bronze & Aluminum Castings 
Knapp Foundry Company Inc (rough or ma- 
chined) Guilford 
Bronze Sand Castings 
Bridgeport Deoxidized Bronze Corp 
Bridgeport 


Brooms—Brushes 
Fuller Brush Co The 


Buckles 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
Hawie Mfg Co The Bridgeport 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co. New Britain 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Risdon Manufacturing Co John M. Russell Div 
Naugatuck 


Buffing & Polishing Compositions 
Apothecaries Hall Company Division 
The Hubbard Hall Chemical Company 
Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 


Hartford 


Building Materials 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc 
Bridgeport 
Burners 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (kerosene oil 
lighting) Thomaston 


Burners— Automatic 
Peabody Engineering Corporation 


Burners—Coal and Oil 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (Combined) 
Stamford 


Stamford 


Burners—Gas 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (Blast Fur- 
nace) Stamford 


Burners—Gas and Oil 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (Combined) 
Stamford 


Burners—Refinery 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (For Gas 
and Oil) Stamford 


Burnishing 
Abbott Ball Co The (Burnishing Barrels and 
Burnishing Media) Hartford 
Pioneer Steel Ball Company Inc (balls, cones, 
other metallic shapes) Unionville 


Burs 
Atrax Company The (carbide) Newington 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (carbide and HSS) 
West Hartford 


Business Forms 
Connecticut Manifold Forms Co. The 
West Hartford 


Buttons 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The Putnam 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Uniform and 
Tack Fasteners) Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc (Uniform and Fancy 
Dress) Waterbury 
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Cabinet Work 
Hartford Builders Finish Co 


Cable—Asbestos Insulated 
Rockbestos Products Corp New Haven 


Cable-Interlocked Armor 
General Electric Company 


Cable—Nonmetallic Sheathed — 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Cable—Service Entrance 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Cages s ’ 
Andrew B. Hendryx Co The (bird and animal) 
New Haven 


Cams 
American Cam Company Inc 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc 


Hartford 
Hartford 
Waterbury 


Cams, 2 Dimensional 
Mallory Industries, Inc West Hartford 
Parker-Hartford Corporation Hartford 


Cams, 3 Dimensional 
Mallory Industries, Inc West Hartford 
Parker-Hartford Corporation Hartford 


Capacitors : ; 
Electro Motive Mfg Co Inc. The (mica & trim- 
mer) Willimantic 


Carbide Drawing Dies : 
State Products Co (eyelet special shape dies) 
Oakville 


Carbide Shape Dies 
Thomaston Tool & Die Co (any form) 
Thomaston 


Carbide Tools 
Atrax Company The (solid) 
Precision Tool & Die Co 


Newington 
Waterbury 


Carbon Pile Type Resistors 
Engineered Metals Manchester 


Card Clothing , 
Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 
mills) Stafford Springs 


Card Indexes 


Wassell Organization Inc Westport 


Carpenter’s Tools 
Sargent & Company (Planes, Squares, Plumb 
Bobs, Bench Screws, Clamps and Saw Vices) 
New Haven 


Carpets and Rugs : 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co Thompsonville 
Carton Closure Equipment 
Better Packages Inc (““‘Tape-O-Matic,” “Better 

Pack’’) Shelton 


Casters 
Bassick Company The (Industrial and General) 
Bridgeport 


Castings 
Connecticut Foundry Co (grey iron) 

Rocky Hill 
Connecticut Malleable Castings Co. (malleable 
(iron castings) New Haven 
Ductile Iron Foundry Inc Stratford 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The (malle- 
able iron, metal and alloy) Naugatuck 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Meehanite 
Nodular, Iron, Steel) Ansonia 
H R Engineering Laboratories Inc (centrifugal, 
steel mold) East Haddam 
Hartford Electric Steel Corp The (carbon, low 
alloy and stainless steel castings) Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 
McLagon Foundry Co. (grey iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
West Haven 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co (steel) Branford 
Plainville Casting Company (gray, alloy and 
high tensile irons) Plainville 
Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 
Sako Aluminum Castings Inc Fairfield 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass & 
Bronze) Waterbury 
Turner & Seymour Mfg Co The (gray iron, 
semi steel and alloy) Torrington 

Union Mfg Co (grey iron & semi steel 
New Britain 
Waterbury Foundry Company The (highway .& 
sash weights) Waterbury 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Ine (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 
(Advt.) 
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Castings—Investment 
Arwood Precision Casting Corp Groton 
Cements—Refractory 
Mullite Works Refractories Div H K Porter Co 
Inc Shelton 


Centerless Grinding 


Brown Manufacturing Co. New Britain 
Winsted Centerless Co Winsted 
Centers 
Ready Tool Co The (anti friction, carbide 
tipped, high speed) Stratford 


Centrifugal Pumps 
Hamco Inc (gasoline or electric driven) 
New Haven 


Cermets 
Russell Mfg Co (for missiles, and for friction 
materials) Middletown 


Chain 
Risdon Manufacturing Co John M Russel Div 
Naugatuck 
Turner and Seymour Mfg Co The (weldless, 
sash, jack, safety, furnace, universal, lion 
and cable) Torrington 


Chain—Bead 
Auto-Swage Products Inc Shelton 
Bead Chain Mfg Co The Bridgeport 


Chain—Power Transmission and Conveying 


Whitney Chain Company Hartford 
Chairs 
The Hitchcock Chair Company Riverton 


. Chemical Manufacturing 
Carwin Company The North Haven 


Chemicals 
Apothecaries Hall Company Division 
The Hubbard Hall Chemical Company 


Waterbu 
Axton-Cross Co “Shelton 
Carwin Company The North Haven 
Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 


MacDermid Incorporated Waterb 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 


Rubber Co Naugatuck 
New England Lime Company : oom 
Pfizer & Co Inc Chas Groton 


United States Chemical Corp (maintenance and 
powdered hand soap, floor waxes, cleaners, 
disinfectants, fuel additives) New Haven 


Chemicals—Agriculture’ - 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (insecticides, fungicides, weed 
killers) Naugatuck 
_. Chemists—Analytical and Consulting 
Bridgeport Testing Laboratory Inc Bridgeport 


Christmas Light Clips 
Foursome Manufacturing Co Bristol 


Chromium Plating 


Chromium Corp of America Waterbury 


Chromium Process Company The Shelton 
Chucks 
Gaushmen Chuck Co The Hartford 


acobs Manufacturing Co The West Hartf. 
Jacobs Manufacturing Co The (drill — 


lathe collet chucks and arbors) West Hartford 
Union Manufacturing Company New Britain 


Chucks—Drill 
Jacobs Manufacturing Co The West Hartford 


Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 


Cushman Chuck Co The Hartf 
Union Mfg Co New Briteia 
Chucks—Power O 
Cushman Chuck Co The ania Hartford 
nion Manufacturing Company New Britain 
Clay 


Howard Company (Fire Howard “B” 
Temperature Dry) ai fy 


Cleaning Compound. 
Enthone Ine (Industrial) ” , 


MacDermid Incorporated Sew Haven 


Waterbury 
Clock Mechanism 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The P Waterbury 
Clocks 
E Ingraham Co The Bristol 
United States Time Corporation The Waterbury 
Clocks—Alarm 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Clocks—Automatic Cookin, 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The "iudindiiey 


Clutches 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 


ciieeiian ten Clutch Facings 
y m Division of Raybestos-Manhattan I 
(Molded, Woven, Semi-metallic and Full. 


New Haven 


metallic) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co (rubber Shock Cord—all sizes 
and types) Middletown 
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Coil Winding Machines 


Boesch Mfg Co Inc Danbury 
Coils—Electric 
Bittermann Electric Company Canaan 
Coils—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The New Haven 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Cold Molded Electrical Insulation 
Meriden Molded Plastics Meriden 


Commercial Heat Treating 
A F Holden Company The West Haven 


Commercial Truck Bodies 


King Co Alfred B North Haven 
Metropolitan Body Company Bridgeport 
Compacts 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (powder and 
rouge) Waterbury 
Comparators 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Electro-limit and 
Air-O-Limit) West Hartford 
Compressors 
Norwalk Company Inc (high pressure air and 
gas) South Norwalk 
Computers 
Reflectone Corporation The Stamford 
Concrete Products 
Plasticrete Corp Hamden 


Condenser and Heat Exchanger Tubes 
Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 


Cones 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div.) 


(Paper) Mystic 
Connector 

Gorn Electric Co Inc (precision miniature elec- 

trical and printed circuit) Stamford 


Consulting Engineers 
McNeal J D (Electrical and Electronic) 
New Haven 
Stanley P. Rockwell Co Inc The (Consulting) 
Hartford 


Continuous Mill Gages 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartforu 


Contract Machining 
Laurel Mfg Co Inc (Precision Production Sma 
Parts) Plainville 
Malleable Iron Fittings Company Branford 


Contract Manufacturers 
Fenn Mfg Co The (Precision Machine Work) 
Newington 
Greist Mfg Co The (metal parts and assemblies) 
New Haven 
Hartford Machine Screw Co Div of 
Standard Screw Co Hartford 
Merriam Mfg Co (production runs—metal 
boxes and containers to specifications) 
Durham 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal parts 
and assemblies) Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (metal parts 


and assemblies ) Waterbury 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Controllers 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 
Controls—Remote 


Panish Controls (Remote Controls for Marine 
& Aeronautic Applications) Bridgeport 


Controls—Hydraulic Remote 
Sperry Products Inc Danbury 


Converters DC to AC 
Electric Specialty Co Stamford 


Conveyer Systems 
Hayes-Te Equipment Corp Connecticut Con- 
veyor Division (Conveyor Co The 


t Haven 
King Co Alfred B North Haven 
Leeds Conveyor Mfg Co The East Haven 
Production Equipment Co Meriden 


Copper 
American Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, rods, 


tubes) Waterbury 

Bridgeport Brass Company (sheet, rod, wire 

and tubing) Bridgeport 

Bristol Brass a= (steel) Bristol 
per 


Chase Brass & Co (sheet, rod, wire 
tube) Waterbury 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (sheet and rolls) 


Waterbury 
Western Brass Mills Div Olin Mathieson Chemi- 
eal Corp New Haven 
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Copper Castings 


Knapp Foundry Company Inc Guilford 
Copper Sand Castings 
Bridgeport Deoxidized Bronze Corp 

Bridgeport 

Copper Sheets 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
New Haven Copper Co The Seymour 

Copper Shingles 

New Haven Copper Co The Seymour 

Copperware 
Bridgeport Brass Company (cooking utensils) 
Bridgeport 


Copper Water Tube 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Cord 

Russell Mfg Co The (marine & aero shock) 
Middletown 


Cords—Asbestos Insulated 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cords—Braided 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cords—Heater 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cords—Portable 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cord Sets—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Seeger-Williams Inc Bridgeport 
Cork Cots 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Corn Cob Meal 
Nielsen & Sons Inc. John R : 
(graded) South Windsor 
Correspondence Files 
Wassel] Organization Inc Westport 


Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
Connecticut Container Corporation New Haven 
Corrugated Containers Inc Hartford 


Corrugated Shipping Cases 
Connecticut Container Corporation New Haven 
Continental Can Co. Fibre Drum and 

Corrugated Box Division Portland 
D L & D Container Corp New Haven 


Cosmetic Containers 
Eyelet Specialty Div. International . 
Silver Co. Wallingford 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal) 


‘ton 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Cosmetics 
J B Williams Co The Glastonbury 
Cotton and Asbestos Wicking 
Bland Burner Co The Hartford 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 
Couplings 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (hose and 
tube) Waterbury 
Crushers 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Stone and 
Ore) Ansonia 
Cushioning for Packaging 
Gilman Brothers Co The Gilman 
Cutters 
Atrax Company The (solid carbide) 
ewington 


Mitrametric Co The (ground pinion) 


Torrington 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Milling Cutters all 
types carbide and HSS) West Hartford 


Cutting & Creasing Rule 
Bartholomew Co H J Bristo) 


Decalcomanias 

Sirocco Screenprints New Haven 
Deep Hole Drilling & Reaming 

Hamden Deep Hole Drilling Co Hamden 
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noe 5 Drawings 


Stanley Pressed M 


New Britain 


Deep Hole Drilling & Reaming 
Wilson Arms Co. Hamden 


Delayed Action Mechanism 


M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 

R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 
Demineralizers 

Crystal Research Laboratories Hartford 


Design 
Designers for Business and Industry (prod- 
uct design-appearance) New Haven 


Design & Drafting Service 
Smith & Winchester Mfg Co The 
South Windham 


Diamonds—Industrial 
Parsons Diamond Products Inc West Hartford 


Dictating Machines 


Dictaphone Corporution Bridgeport 

Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 

SoundScriber Corporation The New Haven 
Die Cast Dies 

C & F Tool & Die Corp Bridgeport 


Die Castings 


Newton-New Haven Co Inc New Haven 


Die Casting Dies 


ABA Tool & Die Co Manchester 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The New Haven 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co. The Derby 


Die Heads—Self Opening 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The New Haven 
Geometric Tool Division, Greenfield Tap & Die 
Corp New Haven 


Die Polishing Machinery 


Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 


Die Sets 
Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 
Union Mfg Co (precision, steel and semi-steel) 
New Britain 


Die Sinkers 


Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 


Dies 

Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The New Haven 

Mitrametric Co The (ground for om) 
Torrington 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc Gienseeee and Ducone 
Dies) est Hartford 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (thread cutting and 
thread rolling) West Hartford 


Dies & Die Cutting 

Douglas Co Geo M New Haven 
Dies—Steel Rule 

Acme Steel Rule Die Corporation 


Waterbury 
National Foldi ~~ 4 So Die” ‘aper 
ational Folding x Div Federal P 
Board Co Inc (folding paperboard) 
New Haven and Versailles 


Displays—Design & Production 


Ad-Craft Displays, Inc. Bloomfield 

Conn-Craft Co. (Plastic) Waterbury 

Stifel & Kufta New Britain 
Display Equipment 

Polecats Inc Old Saybrook 


Displays—Metal 
Durham Mfg Co The (Designing & Mfg to 
customers’ specifications) rham 
Merriam Mfg Co (Contract Work to Individual 
Specifications ) Durham 
Parsons Co Inc W A (custom designed)" 
urham 


Displays—Plastic 
Dura Plastics of New York, Inc. Westport 
Door Closers 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 


Doors 
Bileo Co The (metal, residential and commer- 
cial) West Haven 
Dowel Pins 
Allen Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Meptieed Machine Screw Co Div of Standard 


Screw Hartford 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 


M A D E 


~ Regent Machine Co 











Drafting oe 
Joseph Merritt & Co 


Hartford 
Drill Presses 
Townsend Mfg Co The H P Elmwood 
Drilling Machines 
Howe & Fant Inc (Turret Type) 
East Norwalk 


Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Deep Hole) 
West Hartford 


Drilling and Tapping Machinery 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 


Drop Forgings 


Atwater Mfg Co Plantsville 
Billings & Spencer Co The Hartford 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Druggists’ Rubber Sundries 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Duplicating Machines—Automatic 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 


Duplicator Tables 
Bridgeport 


Elastic 
Russell Mfg Co (rubber shock cord—all sizes 
and types) Middletown 


Electric Cables 
General Electric Company (for residential, com- 
mercial and industrial applications) 


Bridgeport 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Electric Cord Springs 


Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Electric Cords 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Electric Eye Control 
Ripley Company Inc 


Electric Fixture Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Middletown 


Electric Hand Irons 
Winsted Hardware Mfg Co (trade mark “‘Dur- 


abilt”’) Winsted 
Electric Heating Elements 

Hartford Element Co Hartford 
Electric Ignition Harnesses 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 

Electric Insulation 
Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Stevens Paper Mills Inc The Windsor 


Electric Lighting Fixtures 
SS, Co (residential, church, post 


Plainville 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Wasley Products Inc Plainville 
Electric Motor Controls 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 
Hartford 


Electric Motor Winding 
Monarch Electric Co (3 phase _ industrial 
motors) New Britain 


Electric Motor Repair 
B & J Electric Co Ansonia 
Electric Motors 
Monarch Electric Co (Allis abaee) 
New Britain 


Electric Switches 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 
Hartford 


Electric Time Controls 
Cramer Controls Corporation The Centerbrook 


Electric Underfloor Duct tn 
General Electric Company 


Electric Wire 
General Electric Company Bri rt 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 


New Haven 


Electric Wiring Devices 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 
Hartford 
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Electrical Appliances 
Iona Manufacturing Company The 
Manchester 
Electrical ca oo & Grounding 
Gillette-Vibber Company The New London 


Electrical Control Apparatus 
Plainville Electrical Products Co The 


Plainville 
rical Controls 
Monarch Elecmie” ‘Go (Allis oe 
New Britain 
et Motors 
Electric Specialty Co Stamford 
Iona Manufacturing Company The 
Manchester 
U S Electrical Motors Inc Milford 
Electrical Recorders 
Bristol Co The Waterbury 


Electrical Relays and Controls 
Allied Control Co Plantsville 


Electrical Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co The 
Plainville 
Pneumatic Applications Co Simsbury 
Electrical Test Equipment 
McNeal J D New Haven 


Electrical Wiring Systems 


Wiremold Co The Hartford 
Electronic Parts 
Patent Button Company The Waterbury 


Prentice Mfg Co The G E (stampings to cus- 
tomers’ specifications) Kensington 
Terryville Manufacturing Co (Stampings to 


customer specifications) Terryville 
Electronics 

Beau Electronics Waterbury 

Gray Manufacturing Company the Hartford 

McNeal J D New Haven 


Middletown Mfg Co (metal ante. chassis. 


panels, brackets, cases) iddletown 

Ripley Co Middletown 

Sturrup Larabee & Warmers Inc Middletown 
Electroplating 

Giering Metal Finishing Inc Hamden 


National Sherardizing & Machine Co Hartford 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 


Electroplating—Equipment & Supplies 
Apothecaries Hall Company Division 
Waterbury 
Comco Ine Div of Enthone Inc New Haven 
Hubbard Hall Chemical Company The 


Waterbury 
Lea Manufacturing Co The Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 


Electroplating Processes & Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Haven 


Electrotypes 
Barnum-Hayward Electrotype Co Inc 
New Haven 
Lockwood Sons Inc Wm H Hartford 
New Haven Electrotype Div a 
Corp New Haven 


Elevators 
Eastern Elevator Co (passenger and freight) 
New Haven 


General Elevator Service Co Hartford 
Enameling 

Giering Metal Finishing Inc Hamden 

Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 


Enamels & Lacque 
Dobbs Chemical Co The (indusrtial finishes. 
to customers’ specifications) New Haven 


d Milling Cutters 
Pratt & when Co Ine (carbide and HSS) 
West Hartford 


End Mills 
Atrax Company The (solid carbide) Newington 
Engraving—Plastic and Nonferrous Metals 


Conn-Craft Co. Waterbury 
New England Engraving Company Div. of 


Dura Plastics of New York, Inc. Westport 
Salisbury Products Inc Lakeville 
Envelopes 
Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 

United States Envelope Company 
Hartford Division Hartford 
Excelsior 
Nielsen & Sons Inc John R South Windsor 
Extractors—Tap 
Walton Company The West Hartford 
(Advt.) 
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Extruders and Accessories 
Davis Electric Company (Ram Type Teflon 
Extruder) Wallingford 
Standard Machinery and Davis-Standard Di- 
visions of Franklin Research Corp Mystic 


Eyelets 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Mark Eyelet & Stamping Co (small—metal) 

stampings) Wolcott 
Platt Bros & Co The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Stevens Co Inc Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Eyelets, Ferrules and Wiring Terminals 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Eyelet Machine Products 


American Brass Company Waterbury 
Ball & Socket Mfg Co the West Cheshire 
Cold Forming Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Platt Bros & Co The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Stevens Co Inc Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Fabricators 
King Co Alfred B . North Haven 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (aluminum, 
brass, bronze, copper, steel) Waterbury 


Fabrics 
Russell Mfg Co (Teflon, Moulded Fabric, 
Bearing Surfaces, High Temperature Fab- 


ries) Middletown 
7 Fan Blades 
Torrington Manufacturing Company The 
Torrington 


Fancy Dress Buttons and Buckles 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Fans—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Monarch _Electric Co (attic, industrial and 
ventilating) New Britain 


Fasteners—Aircraft 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (PANELOC 
Aircraft Fasteners) Waterbury 


Fasteners—Laundry Proof 
Scoville Manufacturing Company (GRIPPER 
snap fasteners) Waterbury 


Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
G E Prentice Mfg Co Tile Kensington 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (GRIPPER 
zippers and GRIPPER snap fasteners) 
Waterbury 


Felt 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (me- 
chanical, cut parts) Middletown 
Drycor Felt Company (paper makers and in- 
dustrial) Staffordville 


Felt—All Purpose 
American Felt Co (Mill & Cutting Plant) 


Glenville 

Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 

: Fiber-glass Fabrication 
Davis Co The E J West Haven 
Fibre Board 

Bird & Son Inc New Britain 
Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Colonial Board Company Manchester 
C H Norton Co The North Westchester 
Stevens Paper Mills Inc The Windsor 


File Cards 
Standard Card Clothing Co The 


Stafford Springs 
Filing Equipment 


Wassell Organization Inc Westport 
Filters—Fluid 
Cuno Engineering Corp The Meriden 
7 Nail Clippers 
H C Cook Co Th Ansonia 


: Firearms 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Inc Hartford 
Junion Screw Machine Products Inc 


Ww 
Marlin Firearms Co The est Haven 


New H 
O F Mossberg & Sons Inc New ion 


Arms and Ammunition Div Olin Mathieson 


Chemical Corp New Haven 
Firearms Accessories 
Poly Choke Co Ine The East Hartford 


Fire Alarm Systems 


Fire-Lite Alarms Inc New Haven 


; Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose (municipal and industrial) 
Sandy H 


Fireplace Goods 
John P Smith Co The (screens) New Haven 
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Fireworks 
M Backes’ Sons Inc Wallingford 
Fishing Tackle 
H C Cook The Ansonia 
Flashlights 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 


Flat Springs pe 
Bristol Spring Manufacturnig Co Plainville 
Gemco Manufacturing Co Inc Southington 


Flexible Shaft Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 


Float Switches 
Gorn Electric Co Inc (for aircraft and com- 
merical use) Stamford 


Floor & Ceiling Plates 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co The New Britain 


Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 


Fullerton Manufacturing Corp Norwalk 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The 
Willimantic 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Foam Rubber 
Armstrong Rubber Company The 
West Haven 
Forgings 
Atwater Manufacturing Company  Plantsville 
Billings & Spencer Company Hartford 


Bridgeport Hardware Mfg Corp The Bridgeport 
Capewell Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Chase Brass & Copper Co Waterbury 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 


Bridgeport 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (Non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 

Foundries 

Connecticut Malleable Castings Co (malleable 
iron castings) New Haven 
Derby Castings Company, The Seymour 
Ductile Iron Foundry Inc Stratford 


Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Iron and 

Steel) Ansonia 
Hartford Electric Stee] Corp The Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (Malleable Iron 


and Steel Castings) Branford 
Plainville Casting Company (gray, alloy and 
high tensile irons) Plainville 


Producto Machine Company The 
Smith & Winchester Mfg Co The 
South Windham 
Turner & Seymour Mfg Co The (gray, iron, 
semi steel and alloy) Torrington 

Union Mfg Co (gray iron & semi steel) 

New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, 
aluminum and bronze) Middletown 


Fountain Pens and Mechanical Pencils 
Waterman Pen Company Inc Seymour 


Foundry Riddles 
John P Smith Co The 


Four Slide Forms 
Peck Spring Co 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Plainville 


Frames—Hack Saw 
Thompson & Son Co The Henry G 
New Haven 


Fuel Oil Pump and Heater Sets 
Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 


Furnaces 
Norwalk Airconditioning Corp South Norwalk 


Gage Blocks 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Alloy steel and Car- 
bide, Hoke and USA) West Hartford 


Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 


Gaskets 
Auburn Manufacturing Company: The (from 
all materials) Middletown 
Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
Bridgeport 


Branford 
Middletown 


Gaskets—Insulation 
American Felt Co 


Gas Range Conversion Burner 
Holyoke Heater Corp of Conn Inc Hartford 


Gas Scrubbers, Coolers and Absorbers 


Glenville 


Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 
Gauges 

Bristol Co The (pressure and vacuum-recording 

automatic control) Waterbury 


Helicoid Gage Division American Chain & 
Cable Co The (pressure and vacuum) 
Bridgeport 
Maning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 
New Haven Trap Rock Co The Machine Prod- 
ucts Div (Johan Universal and Special Pur- 
pose Gauge) North Branford 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Precision Measure- 
ment all types) West Hartford 


Gears 
Mitrametric Co The (blanked fine pitch) 
Torrington 
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Gears and Gear Cutting 


Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 

Fenn Mfg Co The Newington 

Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 

United Gear & Machine Co Suffield 
Generators 


Hamco Ine (electric, portable, gasoline driven) 
New Haven 


Glass Bowing 
Macalaster Bicknell Company 


Glass Containers 
Feldman Glass Co. The 


Glass Cutters 
Fletcher-Terry Co The 


Greeting Cards 
A D Steinbach & Sons Inc 


New Haven 
New Haven 
Forestville 


New Haven 


Grinding 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Roll and 
Cylindrical) Ansonia 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 


Horberg Grinding Industries Inc (Precision cus- 
tom grinding; centerless, cylindrical, sur- 
faces, internal and special) Bridgeport 

K-F & D Mfg Company The (Contour and Pre- 
cision) Manchester 


Grinding Heads—Internal 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Pneumatic, High 
Speed) West Hartford 


Grinding Machines 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Roll) 
Ansonia 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Surface, Die, Gear 
and Cutter Grinders) West Hartford 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 


Waterbury 

Grommets 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Guards for Machinery 
Wheeler Co The G E New Haven 
Hack and Band Saw Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing Co The Hartford 


Hair Hygiene Preparations 
Parker Herbex Corporation Stamford 


Hammers—Carpenters and Machinists 
Capewell Manufacturing Company Hartford 


Hand Tools 
Billings and Spencer Company (wrenches 
sockets and shop tools) Hartford 


Bridgeport Hardware Mfg Corp The (screw 
drivers, wrenches, nail pullers, box & crate 
openers, pliers, saws, trowels & special forg- 
ings) Bridgeport 


Hardness Testers 
Wilson Mechanical Instrument Div American 
Chain & Cable Company Inc Bridgeport 


Hardware 

Bassick Company The (Automotive) 
Bridgeport 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc Bridgeport 
Gordon Associates Derby 
Harlock Products Corp New Haven 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 
and industrial) Middletown 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 


Hardware—Marine & Bus 


Rostand Mfg Co The Milford 
Hardware—tTrailer Cabinet 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 


Hat Machinery 
Doran Bros Inc Danbury 


Health Surgical & Orthopedic Supports 
Berger Brothers Company The (custom made 
for back, breast and abdomen) New Haven 


Heat Elements 
Electrofiex Heat Inc Hartford 
Safeway Heat Elements Inc (woven wire re- 
sistance type) Middletown 


Heat Exchangers 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 


Heat Sealing—Electronic 
Berger Bros (vinyl-polyethylene) New Haven 


Heat Treating 
Bennett Metal Treating Co The 
Commercial Metal Treating Co 
Hartford Machine Screw Company Hartford 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 
New Haven Heat Treating Co Inc New Haven 
Skne Co Inc The William A ee 


Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The 

















Heat-Treating Equipment 
Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Bauer & Company Inc Hartford 
Rolock Inc (Retorts, Muffies, etc) Fairfield 


Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (commercial) 


Hartford 

Heat Treating Fixtures 
Rolock Inc (Trays, Baskets, etc.) Fairfield 
Wiretex Mfg Co Inc Bridgeport 


Heat Treating Salts and Compounds 


Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Milford 
Heaters—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Heating and Cooling Coils 
G & O Manufacturing Co New Haven 
Heating Elements 
Hartford Element Co Hartford 





Heavy Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (sulphuric, nitric and muriatic 
acids and aniline oil) Naugatuck 


Heavy Machinery 
Smith & Winchester Mfg Co The 
South Windham 


Hex-Socket Screws 
Allen Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 
Hartford Machine Screw Co Div of 
Standard Screw Co Hartford 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 


High Frequency Alternators 


Electric Specialty Co Stamford 


Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 





Homer D Bronson Company Beacon Falls 
Hobs and Hobbings 
ABA Tool & Die Co Manchester 


Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Die and Thread mill- 
ing) West Hartford 


Hoists and Trolleys 


Union Mfg Company New Britain 


Honing 
K-F & D Mfg Company The Manchester 
Hose Fittings 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 


Hose—Flexible Metallic 
American Brass Co 


American Metal Hose Branch Waterbury 


Hose Supporter Trimmings 
Hawie Mfg Co The (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 


Hospital & Rehabilitation Equipment 
Polecats Inc Old Saybrook 


Hydraulic Brake Fluids 


Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 


Hypodermic Needles 
Roehr Products Company Waterbury 
Impregnating 
American Metaseal Inc (metal, wood etc.) 
Hamden 


Industrial Chrome Plating 


Mirror Polishing & Buffing Co Waterbury 


Industrial Displays 
Sansone Co S Frederick (Designers Builders 


and Counselors) Short Beach 
Industrial Finishes 
Chemical Coatings Corporation Rocky Hill 
Inks 
Waterman Pen Company Inc Seymour 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid Company Waterbury 


Instalment Payment Books 
Wassell Organization Inc 


Westport 
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Insulated Wire & Cable 
General Electric Company (for residential com- 
mercial and industrial applications) 
Bridgeport 
Seymour 


Kerite Company The 


Insulated Wire & Cable Machinery 


Davis Electric Company Wallingford 
Instruments 

Bristol Company The Waterbury 

Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 

Penn Keystone Corporation Derby 


Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Precision Measuring) 
West Hartford 


Integrators 


Reflectone Corporation The Stamford 


Interval Timers 
Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 


Jacquard 

Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Japanning 

H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Jig Borer 

Linley Brothers Company Bridgeport 

Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) Bridgeport 


Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 


Jigs, Fixtures & Gages 


Federal Machine & Tool Co Bristol 
Jig Grinder 
Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) Bridgeport 


Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 


Junior Automobiles 


Power Car Company Mystic 


Keller Machines 


Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 


Key Blanks 
Sargent & Company 


New Haven 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The 


Stamford 


Labels 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (for rubber articles) Naugatuck 


Label Dispensers 
Derby Sealers Inc (pressure-sensitive labels) 
Derby 


Label Moisteners 
Better Packages Inc (“‘Counterboy’”—‘“‘Packer”’) 
Shelton 


Derby Sealers Inc Derby 


Laboratory Equipment 


Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 


Laboratory Supplies 


Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 


Laces 
American Fabrics Company The Bridgeport 
Wilcox Lace Corporation The Middletown 
Laces and Nettings 
Wilcox Lace Corporation The Middletown 


Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Rocky Hill 
Stamford 


Chemical Coatings Corporation 
I-Sis Chemicals Inc 


Ladders 


Flint Co A W New Haven 


Laminated Metal 


Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 


Lamps 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal oil) 
Waterbury 


Lampholders—Incandescent and Flourescent 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Lamp Shades 
Verplex Company The Essex 


Lanterns—Battery Operated 
Electrical Div Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp 
New Haven 
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Lathes—Toolroom and Automatic 


Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 
Lead Plating 
Christie Plating Co The Groton 
Leather 
Norwich Leather Co Norwich 


Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 
Glastonbury 


Leather Dog Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Haven 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co Hartford 


Leather Goods Trimmings 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 


Leather, Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (pack- 
ings, cubs, washers, etc) Middletown 





Letterheads 
Lehman Brothers Inc (designers, engravers, 
lithographers) New Haven 


Lighting Accessories—Fluorescent 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Lighting Equipment 

Fullerton Manufacturing Corp Norwalk 

Miller Co The (Miller, Ivanhoe) Meriden 

Lime 
New England Lime Company Canaan 
Lipstick Cases 

Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Lipstick Containers 

Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 


Plume & Atwood Manufacturing Co 
Waterbury 


Lithographers 
O’Toole & Sons Inc T 


Stamford 


Lithographing 
City Printing Co. The New Haven 
Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecticut 
Printers Inc Hartford 
Lehman Brothers Inc New Haven 
A D Steinbach & Sons New Haven 


Locks—Banks 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 


Locks—Builders 


Sargent & Company New Haven 


Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 
Locks—Cabinet 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 
Locks—Special Purpose 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 


Locks—Suitcase and Trimmings 


Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 

Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 

Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 
Locks—Zipper 

Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 

Loom—Non-Metallic 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Lubricants—Extreme Temperatures 
Alpha Molykote Corp Stamford 






Lubricants—High Pressure 
Alpha Molykote Corp 


Stamford 


Lubricating System—Mist 
Thompson & Son Co The Henry G New Haven 


Lumber & Millwork Products 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc Bridgeport 


Machetes sare 
Collins Company The Collinsville 
Machine Overload Monitors 


Sperry Products Inc Danbury 


Wistkester Mite Co The. 

. . 2 

Smith & Winches ¢ uth Windham 
(Advt.) 
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Machine Tools 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 
Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 

Machine Work 
Banthin Engineering Co Bridgeport 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 


Fenn Manufacturing Company The (precision 


parts) Newington 
Fuller Brush Company The (precision contract 

work) Hartford 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (contract 

work only) Hartford 
National Sheradizing & Machine Co. (job) 

Hartfo 

Parker-Hartford Corporation Hartford 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 


Torrington Manufacturing Co The (special roll- 


ing mill machinery) Torrington 
Machinery 
Conn Machine Repair Inc 
(special mfg) Bridgeport 
Davis Electric Company (Wire and Cable) 
Wallingford 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (special) 
Newington 
Hallden Machine Company The (mill) 
Thomaston 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The (mill) 
Torrington 


: Machinery—Automatic 
Banthin Engineering Company (new and re- 
built) Bridgeport 


Machinery—Bolt and Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 


Machinery—Cold Heading 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 


Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Botwinik Brothers New Haven 
Bristol Metal Working Equipment 
East Hartford 

Bridgeport 
Fairfield 
New Haven 


Conn. Machine Repair Inc. 
J L Lucas and Son 
State Machinery Co Inc 


Machinery—Extruding 
Standard Machinery and Davis-Standard Di- 
visions of Franklin Research Corp Mystic 


Machinery—Metal-Working 
Fenn Mfg Co The Newington 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 


E Waterbury 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 


Machinery—Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
(forming and tapping) Waterbury 


Machinery—Screw and Rivet 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 


Machinery—Wire Drawing 
Fenn Mfg Co The ewington 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 


Machinery Rebuilding 


Conn Machine Repair Inc Bridgeport 


Machinery—Wire Straighten 
Mettler Machine Tool Inc ned Nery Haven 





Machinery—Wire Straightening and Cutting 


Mettler Machine Tool Inc New Haven 
Machines 
Campbell Machine Div American Chain & Cable 
Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 
Coulter & McKenzie Machine Co The (special, 
new development engineering design and con- 
struction) Bridgeport 
Patent Button Company The Waterbury 
Machines Automatic 
Globe Tapping Machine Co Bridgeport 


Machines—Automatic Chucking 

New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co (multiple 
spindle and double end) New Britain 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Potter & Johnson) 
West Hartford 


achines—Brushing 


M 
Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 


Machines—Draw Benches 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Newington 
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Machines—Forming 
Nilson Machine Company The A H (four-slide 
wire and ribbon stock) Shelton 


chines—Paper Ruling 


Ma 
John McAdams & Sons Inc Norwalk 


Machines—Precision Boring 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co. New Britain 


Machines—Rolling 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Newington 


Machines—Slotting 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 


(screw head) Waterbury 
Machines—Special 

Fenn Mfg Co The Newington 

Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 


Machines—Swaging f 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Newington 


Machines—Thread Rolling 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Peterson Division Mettler Machine Tool Inc 
New Haven 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 


Machines—Turks Head 5 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Newington 


Machines—Wire Drawing 2 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Newington 


Machining—Horizontal Boring 
Tucker Machine Co New Haven 


Manganese Bronze Ingot 


Whipple and Choate Company Bridgeport 
Manicure Instruments 
W E Bassett Company The Derby 


Marine Equipment 
Wilcox-Crittenden Div North & Judd Mfg Co 


Middletown 
Marine Reserve Gears 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The New Haven 
Marking Devices 
Cooney Engraving Co Branford 


Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The New Haven 
Parker-Hartford Corporation (steel) 
Hartford 


Marking Tools 


Parker-Hartford Corporation Hartford 


Materials Handling 
Hayes-Te Equipment Corp Connecticut Con- 


veyor Division (Conn-Veyor) Unionville 

Parsons Co Inc W A (tote pans) Durham 
Mats—Newspaper 

Lockwood Sons Inc Wm H Hartford 


Ma’ 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 


Metal Boxes 


Parsons Co Inc W A (tool kits) Durham 


Metal Boxes and Displays 
Durham Mfg Co The (Designing & Mfg to 
customers’ specifications) rham 
Merriam Mfg Bond, Security, Cash, Util- 
ity, Personal Files, Drawer Safes, Custombilt 
containers and displays) Durham 
Middletown Mfg Co Middletown 


Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Company Division 
The Hubbard Hall Chemical Company 


‘aterbury 

Enthone Inc New Haven 

MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Metal Finishes 

Enthone Inc New Haven 

Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Milford 
Metal Finishing 

Hartford Industrial Finishing Co Hartford 


National Sheradizing & Machine Co Hartford 
Waterbury Plating pany Waterbury 
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Metal Formings 
Master Engineering Company West Cheshire 
Stanley Pressed Metal New Britain 


Metallurgists 
Bridgeport Testing Laboratory Inc Bridgeport 


Metal Mouldings 


Leed Co The H A Hamden 
Metal Novelties 

H C Cook Co The Ansonia 
Metal Products—Stampings 

American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Manufacturing Co 

Thomaston 

Prentice Mfg Co The G E Kensington 


J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Made-to-Or- 


der) Waterbury 

Stanley Pressed Metal New Britain 
Metal Specialties 

Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


Metal Spinning 


Moseley Metal Crafts Inc West Hartford 


Metal Stampings 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Better Formed Metals Inc Waterbury 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Greist Mfg Co The New Haven 
H C Cook Co The Ansonia 
Stanley Humason Inc Forestville 
Mohawk Mfg Co (threaded) Middletown 


J A Otterbein Company The (metal eeaeee 


tions) Midletown 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Saling Manufacturing Company Unionville 
Stanley Pressed Metal New Britain 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Terryville Manufacturing Co Terryville 


Verplex Company The (Contract) Essex 
Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The Milford 


Meters—Gas 
Sprague Meter Company Bridgeport 
Meters—Parking 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 


Microfilming 
American Microfilming Service Co. 
New Haven 
Cine-Video Productions Inc Milford 


Milk Bottle Carriers 


John P Smith Co The New Haven 


Mill Machinery 
Torrington Manufacturing Company The 
Torrington 


Milling Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Keller Tracer— 
Controlled Milling Machines) West Hartford 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 
aterbury 


Mill Products 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (aluminum, 
brass, bronze, nickel silver—sheet, rod, wire, 
tube) Waterbury 


Mill Supplies 
Wilcox-Crittenden Div North & Judd Mfg Co 
Middletown 


illwork 


M 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 


Miniature Precision Connectors 


Gorn Electric Co Stamford 
Minute Minders 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Mirror Rosettes and Hangers 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Mixing Equipment 


Easter Industries Inc New Haven 


Model Work 
B & N Tool & Engineering Co (instruments 
and a, ae Thomaston 
Conn-Craft (Architectural and Industrial) 
Waterbury 


Mops 
Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 
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Motion Picture Equipment 
Victor Animatograph Corp a div of Kalart 
(16mm sound and silent projectors film 


splicers and rewinders) Plainville 
Motion Pictures 
Cine-Video Productions Inc Milford 
Motor—Generator Sets 
Electric Specialty Co Stamford 


Motors—Electric Timing 
Cramer Controls Corporation The Centerbrook 


Motors—Hysteresis Synchronous 
Beau Electronics Waterbury 


Motors—Synchronous 
Cramer Controls Corporation The Centerbrook 


Electric Specialty Co Stamford 
Moulded Plastic Products 
Butterfield Inc T F Naugatuck 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Scott & Sons Mfg Co Geo S Wallingford 
Waiertery Companies Inc Waterbury 

rtown Mfg Co The Watertown 


Mouldings 
Himmel Brothers Co The (architectural, metal 
and store front) Hamden 


Moulds 
ABA Tool & Die Co Manchester 
Hoggston & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 
New Haven 


Name Plates 
Conn-Craft Co. (Metal and Plastic) Waterbury 
Cooney Engraving Co Branford 
Seton Name Plate Co (metal & plastic name 
plates and identification tags) New Haven 


Napper Clothing 
Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 
mills) Stafford Springs 


Nettings 
Wilcox Lace Corp The Middletown 
Newspaper Mats 
Lockwood Sons Inc Wm H Hartford 


Nickel Anodes 
Apothecaries Hall Company Division 
The Hubbard Hall Chemical Company 


Seymour Manufacturing Co. The Seymour 
; Waterbury 
Nickel Silver 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The ‘eaneaten 


Seymour Mfg Co The Seymou 
Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, cadon. 


rolls) Waterbury 
Western Brass Mills Div Olin Mathieson Chem- 


ical Corp (sheet, strip) New Haven 


Nickel Silver Ingot 
Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 


Night Latches 


Sargent & Company New Haven 


Yale & Towne Mfg Co Inc Stamford 
Nitriding 
Hartford Machine Screw Company Hartford 


Non-ferrous Metal Castings 


Miller Company The - Meriden 
Nuts, Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Hartford Machine Screw Co Div of 
Standard Screw Co Hartford 
Office Equipment 
Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 


Underwood Corporation Bridgeport & Hartford 
Wassell Organization Inc Westport 


Office Printing 
Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecticut 


Printers Inc Hartford 
Offset Printing 
City Printing Co. The New Haven 
Oil Burners 
Miller Company The (domestic) Meriden 
Peabody Engineering Corp (Mechanical and/or 
Steam Atomizer) Stamford 
Silent Gow Oil Burner Corp The Hartford 


Oil Tanks 
Norwalk Tank Co The (550 to 30M gals, under- 
writers above and under ground) 


South Norwalk 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The 


Hartford 
Oils—Cutting 
Anderson Oil and Chemical Company, Inc. 
Portland 


Optical Cores & Ingots 


Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
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Otis Woven Awning Stripes 


The Falls Company Norwich 
Ovens—Electric 
Bauer & Company Inc Hartford 
Packaging-Engineering 
Commerce Packaging Corp Stamford 


National Export Corp. (Military and Commer- 
cial—equipped for domestic and export pack- 
aging, canning, crating and hinges} 


New Haven 

Packaging & Packing 
Commerce Packaging Corp Stamford 
Mercer & Stewart Co The Hartford 


Packing 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (leather, 
rubber, asbestos, fibre) Middletown 
Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 


(Asbestos and Rubber Sheet) Bridgeport 
Padlocks 

Sargent & Company ew Haven 

Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The Milford 

Yale & Towne Mfg Co Inc Stamford 

Pads—Office 

The Baker Goodyear Company Branford 

Paints 
Tredennick Paint ciiiates Co The 
Meriden 


Paints and Enamels 


Staminate Corp The New Haven 


Panelyte 
Leed Co The H A Hamden 
Panta 
Moore Special Tool Co (crush wheel dresser) 
Bridgeport 


Pantographic Reproduction & Fabrication 
Conn-Craft Co. (Metals, Plastics and Wood) 
Waterbury 


Paperboard 
Continental Can Co., Boxboard and 
Folding Carton Division Montville 
Federal Paper Board Co Inc New Haven 
New Haven Board & Carton Co The 
Montville, New Haven & Versailles 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 


Paper Boxes 
Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) Norwich 
National Folding Box Co Div Federal Paper 
Board Co Ine (folding) 


ew Haven & Versailles 
Mills Inc H J 


Bristol 

New Haven Board & Carton Co The 
New Haven 
Montville 


Paper Boxes—Folding and Setup 


Roberston Paper Box Co (folding) 


Bridgeport Paper Box Company Bridgeport 
M Backers’ Sons Inc Wallingford 
Paper Clips 
H C Cook Co The (steel) Ansonia 

yogee Mill Machinery 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 


Paper—Shredded 
Nielsen & Sons Inc John R South Windsor 


Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell) Div 
Mystic 
Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell) Div 


ystic 
Parking Meters 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Parts 
Hartford Machine Screw Co Div of 
Standard Screw Co Hartford 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (ammunition, 


electric instrument, electrical appliance, 
fountain pen, instrument, lighting fixture, 
ordance, etc.—blanked, stamped, formed, 
drawn, rawn, forged, screw machined, 
headed, pointed, finished) Waterbury 
Pattern-Makers 
Farel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 


Pattern Shop 
Smith & Winchester Mfg Co The 
South Windham 


Penlights 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 


Pet Furnishings 


Andrew B Hendrix Co The New Haven 
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Phosphor Bronze 
American Brass Company The 
Bridgeport Brass Company 


Waterbury 
Bridgeport 
Miller Company The (sheets, strips, rolls) 


Meriden 

Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 
Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 
rolls) Waterbury 
Western Brass Mills Div Olin Mathieson Chem- 
ical Corp (sheets, strip) New Haven 


Phosphor Bronze Ingots 


Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 
Photo Engraving 
Dowd Wyllie & Olson Inc Hartford 


Wilcox Photo Engraving Co Inc New Haven 


Photocopy Equipment and Supplies 
Ludwig Ine F G Old Saybrook 


Photographic Equipment 
Electrical Div Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp 
New Haven 


Kalart Company Inc Plainville 


Piano Repairs 
Pratt Read & Co Inc (keys and action) 
Ivoryton 


Piano Supplies 
Pratt Read & Co (keys and actions, backs, 


plates) Ivoryton 
Pins 
CEM Company (‘“Spirol’’) Danielson 
Hartford Machine Screw Co Div of 
Standard Screw Co Hartford 
Pin Up Lamps 
Verplex Company The Essex 


Pipe 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 


Waterbury 

Bridgeport Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Bridgeport 
Chase Brass & Copper Co (red brass and 
copper) Waterbury 

Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 

Pipe Fittings 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 


Pipe Plugs 
Hartford Machine Screw Co Div of 
Standard Screw Co Hartford 
Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The (counter- 
sunk) West Hartford 
Pipe Plugs—Socketed 
Hartford Machine Screw Co Div of 
Standard Screw Co Hartford 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 
Pistols & Revolvers 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Inc Hartford 
Plastic Bottles 
Plax Corporation 
Plastic Buttons 
Frank Parizek Manufacturing e The 


est Willington 
Patent Button Co The 


Waterbury 
Plastic Engraving 
Conn-Craft Co. Waterbury 
New England Engraving Co Div of Dura 


Bloomfield 


Plastics of New York Inc Westport 
Salisbury Products Inc Lakeville 
Plastic Extruders 
Jessall Plastic Inc Kensington 
Plastic Fabrication 
Conn-Craft Co. Waterbury 
Dura Plastics of New York, Inc. Westport 
Fabricon Corp Unionville 
Salisbury Products Inc Lakeville 


Plastic Film & Sheet Materials 


Gilman Brothers Co The Gilman 
Plax Corporation Bloomfield 
Plastic Forming 
Dura Plastics of New York, Inc. Westport 


Plastic Lining Equipment 
Comco Inc Div of Enthone Inc New Haven 
Plastic Material 
Dura Plastics of New York, Inc. (sheet, rod 
& tube) Westport 
Plastic Molders 


Plastic Molding Corporation Sandy Hook 
Plastic Molding 

Butterfield Inc T F Naugatuck 

U S Plastic Molding Corporation Wallingford 
Plastic Moulders 

Conn Plastics Waterbury 

Engineered Plastics, Inc. Watertown 

Scott & Sons Mfg Co Geo S Wallingford 

Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 

Watertown Mfg Co The Watertown 


Plastic Pipe and Fittings 
Comco Ine Div of Enthone Inc New Haven 
Plastic Printing Plates 
Lockwood Sons Inc Wm H Hartford 
Plastic Wire Coating Materials 
Electronic Rubber Co Stamford 


Plastics 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Naugatuck 
(Advt.) 


Rubber Co 
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Plastics Machinery 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 


Plastics—Moulds & Dies 


Crown Tool & Die Co Inc Bridgeport 
Plasticrete Bloc 

Plasticrete Corp Hamden 

Platers 

Acme Chromium Plating Co. New Haven 

Christie Plating Co Groton 

Chromium Process Company The (Chromium 

Plating only) Shelton 

Patent Button Co The Waterbury 

Water Plating Company Waterbury 

Platers’ Equipment 

Apothecaries Hall Company Waterbury 

Comco Inc Div of Enthone Inc New Haven 

Lea Manufacturing Co The Waterbury 

MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Platers Metal 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 


Plating 
Christie Plating Co The (including lead plating) 


Groton 
Giering Metal Finishing Inc Hamden 
Superior Plating Co Bridgeport 


Tec-Plate Inc Windsor Locks 
Plating Processes and Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
Seymour Manufacturing Co. The r 
State Testing Laboratory Inc (plating 

analyses) Bridgeport 


Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Keeney Mfg Co The (special bends) Newington 
McGuire Mfg. Co. Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 


Plumbing Specialties 
Risdon Manufacturing Co John M Russell Div 
Naugatuck 


Pole Line Hardware 


Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 


Police Equipment 
The Smith-Worthington Saddery Co Hartford 


Polishing 
C & E Metal Finishing Co Hartford 
Mirror Polishing & Buffing Co Waterbury 
7 Postage Meters 
Pitney Bowes Inc Stamford 


Potentiometers—Electronic 


Bristol Company The Waterbury 


_ Precision Machine Tool Spindles 
Whitnon Manufacturing Co (for milling, grind- 
ing, boring & drilling) Farmington 


Precision Manufacturing 
Hartford Machine Screw Co Div of 
Standard Screw Co Hartford 


: Precision Revolving Machinery 
Whiton Manufacturing Co Farmington 


5 Precision Sheet Metal Fabrication 
Milford Fabricating Co Milford 


Precision Springs & Wire Forms 
Rowley Spring Co Ine The Bristol 


Premium Specialties 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Preservatives—Wood, Rope, Fabric 
Darworth Incorporated (‘Cuprinol’’) 


(“'Cellu-san”’) Simsbury 
Pressboard 
Case & Risley Press Paper Co 
(genuine) Oneco 
Press Papers 
Case Brothers Inc Manchester 


be Presses 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Hydraulic) 
Ansonia 


: Presses—Power 
Pneumatic Applications Co The (moderniza- 
tion of presses through conversion to Wichita 
Air Clutch operation) Simsbury 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 
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Pressure Vessels 

Norwalk Tank Co Inc The (unfired to ASME 
Code Par U 69-70) South Norwalk 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 


Printing 
Allied Printing Service Inc Manchester 
Bussmann Press Inc New Haven 


Case Lockwood & Brainard A Division of Con- 


necticut Printers Inc Hartford 
City Printing Co. The New Haven 
Finlay Brothers Hartford 
Heminway Corporation The Waterbury 
Hildreth Press Bristol 
Hunter Press Hartford 
Lehman Brothers Inc New Haven 
Taylor & Greenough Co The Wethersfield 


T B Simonds Inc Hartford 
A D Steinbach & Sons New Haven 
The Walker-Rackliff Company New Haven 


Printing Machinery 
Banthin Engineering Co (automatic) 
Bridgeport 


Printing Plates 
Lockwood Sons Inc Wm H Hartford 


Printing Rollers 
Chambers-Storck Company Inc The (engraved) 
Norwich 


Printing—Silk Screen 

Ad-Craft Displays, Inc. Bloomfield 
Production Control Equipment 

Ripley Company Inc Middletown 

Wassell Organization Inc Westport 


Profilers 


Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 


Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Div United Aircraft Corp 


(propellers and other aircraft equipment) 
Windsor Locks 


Protective Coatings 
Harrison Company The A S (Waxes) 
South Norwalk 


Publishers 


O'Toole & Sons Inc The Stamford 


Pumps 
Sumo Pumps Inc (Deep-well electro-submersi- 
ble) Stamford 


Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 
Pumps—Small Industrial 
Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 


Punches 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (ticket & cloth) 
New Haven 


Putty Softeners—Electrical 


Fletcher Terry Co The Forestville 
¥ Pyrometers 
Bristol Co The (recording and controlling) 
Waterbury 


Radiation—Finned Copper 
Bush Manufacturing Co West Hartford 
G & O Manufacturing Company The 
New Haven 
Vulcan Radiator Co The (steel and copper) 
Hartford 


Radiators—Engine Cooling 
G & O Manufacturing Co New Haven 


Ratchet Offset Screw Driver 
Chapman Co J W Durham 


Rayon Staple Fiber 


Hartford Rayon Corp The Rocky Hill 


Reamers 
Atrax Company The (solid carbide) Newington 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (All types) 
West Hartford 
Pratt & Whitney Co Ine (all types carbide 
and HSS) West Hartford 


Record Equipment 
Wassell Organization Inc (filing equipment) 
Westport 


Recorders 
Bristol Co The (automatic controllers, tempera- 
ture, pressure, flow, humidity) Waterbury 


Reduction Gears 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The New Haven 
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Refractories 

Howard Company N 

Mullite Works Refractories Div H K Porter 
Co Inc Shelton 


Refrigeration 
Dunham-Bush Inc West Hartford 


Research & Development 
Raymond Engineering Laboratories (Electro- 
Mechanical) Middletown, 
State Testing Laboratory Inc (chemical/physi- 
cal testing) ridgeport 


Resistance Wire 
C O Jeliff Mfg Co The (nickel chromium, cop- 
per nickel, iron chromium, aluminum) 


Southport 

Kanathal Corporation The Stamford 
Respirators 

American Optical Company Safety Products 

Division Putnam 


Retainers 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (bicycle & auto- 
motive) Hartford 


Rigid Plastic Sheet Material : 
Gilman Brothers Company The Gilman 


Riveting Machines 


Grant Mfg & Machine Co The Bridgeport 
Linley Brothers Company Bridgeport 
Ripley Company Inc Middletown 


H P Townsend Manufacturing Co The 


Elmwood 

Rivets tT 

Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 


Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brass and aluminum tubular and solid cop- 


per) Bridgeport 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(iron) Bridgeport 


Rods 

American Brass Company The (copper, brass, 
bronze) Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass and bronze) 
Bristol 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (aluminum, 
brass, bronze, etc.) Waterbury, 


Rollers—Bituminous Paving 
Gabb Special Products Div E Horton & Son 
Company Windsor Locks 


Roller Skate Wheels 
Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
Bridgeport 


Roller Skates ; 
Arms and Ammunition Div Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp New Haven 


Rolling Mills & Equipment : 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Fenn Mfg Co The Newington 
Precision Methods & Machines Inc Waterbury 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 


Waterbury’ 
Rolls 

Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Chilled and 
Alloy Iron, Steel) Ansonia 
Roofing ri 
Lurie Inc A Bloomfield 

Rotary Files . 
Atrax Company The (carbide) Newington 


Routers 
Atrax Company The (solid carbide) Newington 


Rubber Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Stamford Rubber Supply Co The (“Factice’ 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 


Rubberized Fabrics 


Duro-Gloss Rubber Co The New Haven 


Rubber Footwear 


Goodyear Rubber Co The Middletown 


Rubber Gloves 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Rubber—Handmade Specialties 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Rubber Latex Compounds and Dispersions 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (coating, impregnating and adhe- 
sive compounds) vam 
vt.) 
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Rubber Mill Machinery 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 


Ansonia 
Rubber—Molded Specialties 
Airex Rubber Prod Corp Portland 
Bond Rubber Corporation Derby 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Rubber Products 
Airex Rubber Prod Corp Portland 


Rubber Printing Plates 
ADS Ine Div CSW Plastic Types Inc Hartford 
Lockwood Sons Inc Wm H Hartford 


Rubber Products—Mechanical 
American Felt Co Glenville 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (washers, 

gaskets, molded parts) Middletown 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Rubber—Reclaimed 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 


Rubbers 
Naugatuck Chemical Div U S Rubber Co (syn- 
thetic rubbers and latex) Naugatuck 


Rubbish Burners 
John P Smith Co The 


Rust Preventives 
Anderson Oil and Chemical Company, Inc 
ortland 
New Haven 


New Haven 


Enthone Inc 


Rust Removers 


Enthone Inc New Haven 


Saddlery 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co Hartford 


Safety Belts 


Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


Safety Clothing 
American Optical Comenay ‘Safety Products 


Division Putnam 
Safety Fuses 

Ensign-Bickford Co The (mining & detonating) 

Simsbury 


Safety Gloves and Mittens 
American Optical Company Safety Products 
Division Putnam 


Safety Goggles 
American Optical Company Safety Products 


Division Putnam 
Saw Blades—Hack 

Capewell Mfg Co The Hartford 

Thompson & Son Co The Henry G New Haven 


Saw Blades—Hack & Band 


Capewell Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Saws, Band, Metal Coty 

Atlantic Saw Mfg Co New Haven 

Capewell Manufacturing Co The Hartford 


Thompson & Son Co The Henry G New Haven 


Saws—Hole 
Capewell Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Thompson & Son Co The Henry G New Haven 


Sawdust 


Nielsen & Sons Inc John R (graded 
hardwood and softwood) South Windsor 


Scissors 
Acme Shear Company The 


Bridgeport 
Screens 
Hartford Wire Works Co The (Windows, Doors 
and Porches) Hartford 
Screw 


Weimann Bros Mfg Co. me (small for bottles) 
Derby 


Screw Machines 
H P Townsend Mfg Company The Elmwood 
Screw Machine Products 

Accurate Screw Products Inc (B & S Swiss & 

Davenports) Southington 

Apex Tool.Co Inc The Bridgeport 
Auto Electric Screw Machine Co Inc 

Bridgeport 


Brown Manufacturing Co (up to 1 capacity) 


New Britain 

Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 

Eastern Machine Screw Corp The New a 

Fairchild Screw Products Inc Wins 

—- Screw Machine Co The (up to a 

ity) Hartford 
Gartheeait Mfg Co A E (up to and incl %”) 
Greist Mfg Co The (up to 1%” a 

ven 


Hartford Machine Screw Co Div of Standard 
Screw Co (up to 5” capacity) Hartford 
Horberg Grinding Industries Inc Ont treated 
and ground type only) Bridgeport 
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Screw Machine Products (Cont.) 
Stanley Humanson Inc Forestville 
Independent Screw Machine Products (up to 
and incl 1%” capacity) Hartford 
Junior Screw Machine Products Inc 
West Haven 
Lowe Mfg Co The Wethersfield 
Main Screw Machine Products (davenport & 
automatics exclusively) Waterbury 
National Automatic Products Company — 
erlin 
Nelson’s Screw Machine Products Plantsville 
New Britain Machine Company The 
New Britain 
New Haven Screw Machine Prods Inc (up to 
14%” capacity) Milford 
Newton Screw Machine Products Co Plainville 


Olson Brothers Company (up to %” capacity) 

Plainville 
Olson & Sons R P Southington 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
United Screw Machine Co Thomaston 


Waterbury Machine Tools & Products Co 
(Brown & Sharpe and Davenport) 
Waterbury 


Screw Machine Tools 
American Cam Company Inc (Circular Form 
Hartford 
Pratt rs Whitney Co Inc Reamers, Taps, Dies, 
Blades and Knurls) West Hartford 
Somma Tool Co (precision circular form tools) 


Waterbury 

Screws 
Allen Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
American Screw Company Willimantic 


Atlantic Screw Works (wood) Hartford 
Bristol Company The (socket set and socket cap 
screws) Waterbury 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Hartford Machine Screw Co Div of Standard 
Screw Co Hartford 
Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The (socket set 
and socket cap) West Hartford 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Superior Manufacturing Co The Winsted 
Screws—Socket 
Allen Manufacturing Company The Hartford 


Bristol Co The Waterbury 
Hartford Machine Screw Co Div of Standard 

Screw Co Hartford 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 


Sealing Tape Machines 
Better Packages Inc (‘‘Counterboy,” “Tape- 
shooter,” “Big Inch’’) Shelton 
Derby Sealers Inc (gummed and pressure- 
sensitive tapes) Derby 


Seals 
Russell Mfg Co (for oven doors and fire bulk- 


heads) Middletown 


Sewing Machines 
Greist Mfg Co The (Sewing Machine attach- 


ments) New Haven 
Singer Manufacturing Company The (indus- 
trial) Bridgeport 
Sharpeners 
Gorn Electric Co Ine (electric knife and 
scissors) Stamford 
Shaving Soaps 
J B Williams Co The Glastonbury 
hears 
Acme Shear Co The ee aaa) Bridgeport 
Sheet Metal Fabrications 
Lurie Inc A Bloomfield 


Sheet Metal Products 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 


Waterbury 
Merriam Mfg Co (security boxes, fitted tool 


boxes, tackle boxes, displays) Durham 
Parsons Co Inc W A (eneipatens) Durham 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 


United Manufacturing Co Division of the W L 
Maxson Corp Hamden 


Sheet Metal Stampings 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 
American Buckle Co The West Haven 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (aluminum, 
brass, bronze, copper, nickel silver, steel and 


other metals and alloys) Waterbury 
Sheet Steel 
Dolan Steel Company Inc Bridgeport 
5 Shell Cores 
Victors Brass Foundry Inc Guilford 
Shell Molding 
Victors Brass Foundry Inc Guilford 


Shells 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (aluminum, 
brass, bronze, copper, nickel silver—drawn, 
stamped—electric socket, screw) Waterbury 
Wolcott Tool and Manufacturing Company Inc 
Waterbury 
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Showcase Lighting Equipment 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Signals 
H C Cook Co The (for card files) Ansonia 


Signs 
ae Displays, Inc. (all wren, quantity 


iy) loom field 
Conn-Craft Co. (3 Dimensional, Plastic, Metal 
& Wood) Waterbury 


Silk Screen Process Printing 
Ad-Craft Displays Inc Bloomfield 
Norton Co R H New Haven 
Sirocco Screen prints New Haven 
Stifel & Kufta Inc New Britain 

Silk Screening on Metal 
Ad-Craft Displays Inc Bloomfield 
Merriam Mfg Co (Displays and Specialties, to 
order) Durham 
Simulators 

Reflectone Corporation The 
Sintered Metal Products 
American Sinterings Div of Engineered Plas- 
tics Inc (Powder Metal Parts) Watertown 
Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
Bridgeport 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds 


Stamford 


American Cyanamid Company Waterbury 
Slide Fasteners 

G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 

North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (GRIPPER 

zippers) Waterbury 
Smoke Stacks 


Bigelow Company The (steel) 
Norwalk Tank Co The 


Snap Fasteners 
Scovill Manufacturing Company 
snap fasteners) 


New Haven 
South Norwalk 


(GRIPPER 
Waterbury 


Soap 
J B Williams Co The (industrial soaps, toilet 
soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 


Special Machinery 
Banthin Engineering Company (complete and/ 


or parts) ridgeport 
Boesch Mfg Co Inc Danbury 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Federal Machine & Tool Co Bristol 
Fenn Mfg Co The Newington 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 


H P Townsend Mfg Company The Elmwood 
National Sheradizing & Machine Co (mandrels 

& stock shells for rubber industry) Hartford 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Tucker Machine Co New Haven 


Special Parts 
Fenn Mfg Co The Newington 
Greist Mfg Co The (small machines, especially 
precision stampings) New Haven 


J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Spinnings 
Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Spline Milling ppetaee 
Townsend Mfg Co The H P Elmwood 


Spotwelding 
Spotwelders Inc (aluminum, steel, magnesium, 
titanium & alloys) Stratford 


Spray Painting Equipment and Supplies 
Lea Manufacturing Co The Waterbury 


Spring Coiling Machines 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The Torrington 


Spring Presses 
Townsend Mfg Co The H P 


Spring Units 
Owen Silent Spring Division American Chain 
& Cable Company Inc Bridgeport 


Elmwood 


Spring Washers 
Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Springs 

Central Spring Co (Torsion and Double Tor- 

sion) Terryville 


Springs—Coil & Flat 
— Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 


Bristol 
Barrett Co William L Bristol 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Foursome Manufacturing Co Bristol 
Newcomb Spring Corp The Southington 
New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 
Peck Spring Co The Plainville 
Stanley Humason Inc Forestville 

Springs—Flat 

Atlantic Precision Spring Co Forestville 


Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Foursome Manufacturing Co Bristol 
Stanley Humason Inc Forestville 
New England Spring Mfg. Co. Unionville 
Peck Spring Co Plainvil! 


(Advt.) 
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Springs—Wire 
Banner Spring Corporation Hartford 
Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Bernston Co J W Plainville 


Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Connecticut Spring Corporation The (compres- 

sion, extension, torsion) Hartford 
Foursome Manufacturing Co Bristol 


Stanley Humason Inc Forestville 
Newcomb Spring Corp The Southington 
New England Spring Mfg. Co. Unionville 
Peck Spring Co Plainville 
D R Templeman Co (coil and torsion) 
Plainville 
Springs, Wire & Flat 
Peck Spring Co Plainville 
Sprinklers 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (GREEN 
SPOT) Waterbury 
Stamped Metal Products 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Stampings 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 
Foursome Manufacturing Co Bristol 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (small) 
Thomaston 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (aluminum, 
brass, bronze, copper, nickel silver, steel 
and other metals and alloys—automotive, 
electrical, radio, ete.—deep drawn, enameled) 


Waterbury 

Stanley Pressed Metal New Britain 
Stampings—Small 

Acme Shear Co The Bridgeport 


—- Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 


orp Bristol 
Barret Co William L Bristol 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 
Stanley Humason Ine Forestville 
Wire Form Inc Milldale 


Stamps 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 
New Haven 
Parker-Hartford Corporation (steel) Hartford 


Stationery Specialties 
American Brass Company The 


Steel Castings 
Hartford Electric Steel Corp The (carbon, low 
alloy and stainless steel castings) Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 


Waterbury 


Corp Bristol 
Detroit Steel Corporation Hamden 
Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Seymour Manufacturing Co. The Seymour 
Ulbrich Stainless Steels Wallingford 


Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Strip 
Detroit Steel Corporation Hamden 
Stanley Works The New Britain 


Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 


Detroit Steel Corporation New Haven 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel Goods 

Merriam Mfg Co (sheets products to order) 
Durham 


Steel—Ground Flat Stock 
Thompson & Son Co The Henry G 
New Haven 


Steel Rolling Rules 
Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The Milford 


Steel Stamps 
Cooney Engraving Co Branford 


Steel Strapping 
Stanley Works The New Britain 
Stereotypes 
New Haven Electrotype Div Electrographic 
Corp New Haven 
Stop Clocks, Electric 
H C Thompson Clock Co the Bristol 


Storage Batteries 
R A E Storage Battery Mfg Co Glastonbury 


Straps, Leather 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (textile, 


industrial, skate, carriage) Middletown 
Strip Steel 
Dolan Stee] Company Inc Bridgeport 
Structural Mouldings 
Leed Co The H A Hamden 
Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 


‘ Super Refractories 
Mullite Works Refractories Div H K Porter Co 
Inc Shelton 
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Surface Metal Raceway & Fittings 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Surgical Dressings 
Acme Cotton Products Co Inc East Killingly 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Surgical Rubber Goods 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Swaging Machinery 


Fenn Mfg Co The Newington 


Sweeping Compounds 
Nielsen & Sons Inc John R South Windsor 


Switchboards Wire and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 


New Haven 
Switches—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Synthetic Fabrics 
American Felt Co Glenville 
Tabulating Equipment—Manual 
Denominator Company Inc Woodbury 
Veeder-Root Incorporated Hartford 


Tanks 
Acme Welding Div United Tool & Die Co 
West Hartford 
Bigelow Company The (steel) New Haven 
Comco Ine Div of Enthone Inc (steel, alloy 


and lined) ew Haven 
Connecticut Welders Inc (steel, alloy & lined) 
Wallingford 


King Co Alfred B (steel, alloy and lined) 


North Haven 
Norwalk Tank Co The South Norwalk 


Rolock Ine (Alloy) Fairfield 
Storts Welding Company (steel and alloy) 
Meriden 


Tap Extractors 


Walton Company The West Hartford 


Tape 
Russell Mfg Co (Glass Electrical Insulating 
Tapes, Glass Fabrics for Plastic Moulding) 
Middletown 


Tapes—Industrial Pressure Sensitive 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Tape Machines 
Better Packages Inc (Manual and electric 
models for case taping) Shelton 
Derby Sealers Inc (manual and electric models) 
Derby 

Taps 

Hanson-Whitney Company The Hartford 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 

Tarred Lines 
Brownell & Co Inc Moodus 


Telemetering Instruments 
Bristol Co The 


Television—Radio 
Junior Screw Machine Products ~ 


Waterbury 


est Haven 


Testers—Insulation 
McNeal J D New Haven 


Testers—Insulation Wire & Cable 


Davis Electric Company Wallingford 
Testers—Nondestructive, Ultrasonic 
Sperry Products Inc Danbury 
Testing 
State Testing Laboratory Inc (environmental, 
X-ray, tensile, bearings) Bridgeport 


Textile Printing Gums 


Polymer Industries Inc Springdale 
Textile Processors 

Amerbelle Corporation Rockville 

Thermometers 

Bristol Co The (recording and automatic con- 

trol) Waterbury 

Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 
Thin Gauge Metals 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 


Thinsheet Metals Co The (plain or tinned in 
rolls) Waterbury 


Thread 
American Thread Co The Willimantic 
Belding Heminway Corticelli Putnam 


Thread Chasers 
Geometric Tool Division, Greenfield Tap & Die 
Corp New Haven 


Thread Gages 
Hanson-Whitney Company The Hartford 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 


Thread Milling Machines 
Hanson-Whitney Company The Hartford 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 


Thread Rolling 
Bland Burner Co The Thread Products Div 
ford 





Thread Rolling Machinery 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Mettler Machine Tool Inc New Haven 


Threading Machines 
Grant Mfg & Machine Co The (double end 


automatic) Bridgeport 
Timers, Interval 

A W Haydon The Waterbury 

H C Thompson Clock Co The Bristol 

Cramer Controls Corporation The Centerbrook 

Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 


Timing Devices 

B & N Tool & Engineering Co (development 
and model wan) maston 
Cramer Controls Corporation The Centebrook 
A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 
Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Rhodes Inc MH Hartford 

United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 


Timing Devices & Time Switches 
A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 
Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 


Tinning ‘ 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (non-ferrous metals in 
rolls) Waterbury 
Wilcox-Crittenden Div North & Judd Mfg Co 
Middletown 


Tires 
Armstrong Rubber Company The West Haven 


Tokens 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (bus, street 
car and subway fare) Waterbury 
Tool Bits 
Thompson & Son Co The Henry G New Haven 
Tool Chests 


Vanderman Manufacturing Co The Willimantic 


Tool Hardening 


Commercial Metal Treating Co Bridgeport 


Tools 
B & N Tool & Engineering Co (dies, jigs, fix- 
tures, sub-press and progressive) Thomaston 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (rubber workers) 


141 Brewery St New Haven 
Tools & Dies 

Metropolitan Tool & Die Hartford 

Moore Special Tool Co Bridgeport 

Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 


Tools, Dies & Fixtures 


Greist Mfg Co The New Haven 


Tools, Dies, Jigs & Fixtures 
Lyons Tool & Die (modelwork, jig boring) 


Meriden 
Otterbein Co J A Middletown 
Telke Tool & Die Mfg Co New Britain 


Tools, Fixtures, Gauges 
Fredericks Tool Co J F West Hartford 


Toroidal Winding Machines 


Boesch Mfg Co Inc Danbury 
Totalizers 
Reflectone Corporation The Stamford 
Toys 
Geo S Scott Mfg Co The Wallingford 
Gilbert Co The A C New Haven 


NN Hill Brass Co The 


East Hampton 
Waterbury Companies Inc 


Waterbury 


Transformers 
Monarch Electric Co (Allis Chalmers) 
New Britain 


Trucks—Commercial 
Metropolitan Body Company (International 
Harvester Truck chassis and “‘Metro” bodies) 
Bridgeport 


Track—Lift 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


Trucks—Skid Platforms 
Excelsior Hardware Co The (lift) - Stamford 


Tube > 
H C Cook Co The (for collapsible tubes) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (for collapsible 
tubes) Derby 


Tube Fittings 
Seovill Manufacturing Company (UNIFLARE 
flared tube and LOXIT compression tube) 
Waterbury 


Tubers 
Standard Machinery and Davis-Standard Divi- 
sions of Franklin Research Corp ats 
vt.) 
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Tubes—Collapsible Metal 
Sheffield Tube Corp The New London 


Tubing 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Company (brass and copper) 
Bridgeport 
G & O Manufacturing Co (finned) New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass and 


Copper) aterbury 
Wallingford Steel Co The (stainless and super 
metals) Wallingford 


Tubing—Flexible Metallic 
American Brass Co Metal Hose Branch 
Waterbury 


Tubing—Heat Exchanger 
American Brass Company The 


Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company 


Waterbury 
Tumbling Barrels and Accessories 
Nielsen & Sons Inc John R South Windsor 
Wheeler Co G E New Haven 


Tumbling Equipment and Supplies 


Esbec Barrel Finishing Corp Byram 
Tumbling Service 

Esbec Barrel Finishing Corp Meriden 
Turntables 

Macton Machinery Company Inc (industrial & 

display) Stamford 
Typewriters 

Royal McBee Corp Hartford 

Underwood Corporation Hartford 

Typewriters—Portable 
Royal McBee Corp Hartford 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 
Typewriter Ribbons and Supplies 
Royal McBee Corp Hartford 


Underwood Corporation 
Hartford and Bridgeport 


Ultrasonic Processing Equipment 
General Ultrasonics Co The Hartford 


Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
V-Belt Drives 
Monarch Electric Co (Allis Chalmers) 
New Britain 


Vacuum Bottles and Containers 
American Thermos Products Co Norwich 


Vacuum Cleaners 


Electrolux Corporation Old Greenwich 


Spencer Turbine Co The Hartford 
Valves—Automobile Tire 
Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 


: Valves—aAircraft 
Bridgeport Thermostat Div Robertshaw-Fulton 


Controls Co Milford 
; Valves—Radiator Air 
Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 


Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Caldwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Valves—Safety & Relief 


Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 
, Vanity Boxes 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 


Plume & Atwood Manufacturing Co Thomaston 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Varnishes 

Staminite Corp The New Haven 
Velvets 


American Velvet Co (owned and operated by 


A Wimpfheimer & Bros Inc) Stonington 
Leiss Velvet Mfg Co Inc The Willimantic 
5 Venetian Blinds 
Findell Manufacturing Company Manchester 


Jennings Company The S Barry 


Ventilating Systems 
Colonial Blower Company 


Vertical Shapers 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 


Vibrators—Pneumatic 
Branford Co The (industrial) New Haven 


Vinyl Extrusion & Moulding Compounds 
Electronic Rubber Co Stamford 


New Haven 


Plainville 


Vises 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (Quick- 
Action Vises) Newington 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The (Combina- 
tion Bench Pipe) Willimantic 


Wall Pa 
Stamford Wall Paper Co = Stamford 








Ww 
American Felt Co (felt) 
Auburn Manufacturing Compary The (all ma- 


Glenville 


terials) Middletown 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Fabricon Corp Unionville 


Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass & copper) 


Thomaston 
Saling Manufacturer Company (made to order) 
Unionville 
Washers—Felt 
American Felt Co Glenville 


Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 

Plant) Unionville 
Watches 

E Ingraham Co The Bristol 

United States Time Corporation The Waterbury 


Water Deionizers 
Penfield Mfg Co 


d Water Heaters 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The (instantaneous 


Meriden 


& storage) Hartford 
Water Heaters— Electric 
Bauer & Company Inc Hartford 


. Water Heaters—Gas or Kerosene 
Holyoke Heater Corp of Conn Inc Hartford 


Waxes 
Harrison Company The A S (and other pro- 
tective coatings) South Norwalk 


Waxes—Floor 
Fuller Brush Co The 


Webbing 
Russell Mfg Co (Webbing for Safety Seat 
Belts—all types of webbing) Middletown 


Hartford 


; Wedges 
Saling Manufacturing Company (hammer & 
axe) Unionville 


Welded Products 

Acme Welding Div United Tool & Die Co 

West Hartford 
c Welding 

Aircraft Welding & Mfg Co Inc (aluminum, 
stainless steel, magnesium) Hartford 
Connecticut Welders Inc (fabrication & repairs) 
SS Wallingford 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Industrial Welding Company (Equipment 
Manufacturers—Steel Fabricators) Hartford 
King Co Alfred B North Haven 


Welding—Lead 
Connecticut Welders Inc (tanks & coils) 


3 Wallingford 
King Co Alfred B North Haven 


Lead Products, Inc. (tanks and fabrication) 


‘ Manchester 
Storts Welding Company (tanks and fabrica- 
tion) Meriden 


Welding—Lead Bricks 


Lead Products, Inc. Manchester 
< Welding Rods 

American Brass Company The Waterbury 

Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 


Bristol Brass Co The (brass & bronze) 


Welding Solder ‘ 
Lead Products, Ine. (wire, bar and cakes and 


Bristol 


babbits) Manchester 
Wells 

Church Co The Stephens B Seymour 
Wicks 

American Felt Co Glenville 


Auburn Manufacturing Company The (felt, as- 

bestos Middletown 

Holyoke Heater Corp of Conn Inc Hartford 
Wiffle Ball 

Wiffle Ball Inc The New Haven 


Window & Door Guards 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
Smith Co The John P 


: Wire 
American Brass Company The 
Atlantic Wire Co The (steel) 
Bartlett Hair Spring Wire Co The 

. North Haven 
Bridgeport Brass Company (brass and silicon 


bronze) Bridgeport 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass & bronze) 


Bristol 

Driscoll Wire Co The (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 
enameled magnet) Winsted 
Platt Bros & Co The 
(zine and zine alloy wires) Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass, bronze, 
nickel silver) Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass, Bronze 
and Nickel Silver) Waterbury 


; Wire and Cable 

Continental Wire Corp (for industrial and 
military applications) Wallingford 
General Electric Company (for residential, com- 

mercial and industrial applications) 
. Bridgeport 
Rockbestos Products Corporation (all asbestos, 
mining, shipboard and appliance applications) 
lew Haven 
(Advt.) 
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Wire Arches & Trellises 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 


Wire Baskets 
Wiretex Mfg Inc (Industrial, for acid, heat, 


Hartford 
New Haven 


treating and degreasing) Bridgeport 
Wire Cloth 
Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 


C O Jeliff Mfg Co The (all metal, all meshes) 


Southport 
Pequot Wire Cloth Co Inc Norwalk 
Rolock Inc (Alloy) Fairfield 


Smith Co The John P 


Wire Dipping Baskets 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 


Wire Drawing Dies 
Waterbury Wire Die Co The 


Wire Forming Machinery 
Nilson Machine Company The A H Shelton 
Torrington Manufacturing Company The 
Torrington 


New Haven 


Hartford 
New Haven 


Waterbury 


Wire Formings : 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Master Engineering Company West Cheshire 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 
Peck Spring Co Plainville 
Turner & Seymour Manufacturing Co The 


Torrington 

Verplex Company The Essex 
Wire Forms : 

Atlantic Precision Spring Co Forestville 

Banner Spring Corporation Hartford 


Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 

Corp Bristol 

Bristo] Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Central Spring Co (short run orders) 

Terryville 

Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 

Connecticut Spring Corporation The Hartford 


Foursome Manufacturing Co Bristol 
Gemco Manufacturing Co Inc Southington 
Stanley Humason Inc Forestville 
New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 
Peck Spring Co Plainville 
Templeman Co D R Plainville 
Terryville Manufacturing Co Terrvville 
Wire Form Inc Milldale 


Wire Goods 
American Buckle Co The (overall trimmings) 
West Haven 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 
Waterbury 


Wire Partitions 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 


Wire Products 
Stanley Humason Inc Forestville 
Peck Spring Co Plainville 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to order) 


Thomaston 


Hartford 
New Haven 


Wire Reels 
Mettler Machine Tool Inc 
Nilson Machine Company The A H 


Wire Rings 
American Buckle Co The (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 


New Haven 
Shelton 


Stanley Humason Inc Forestville 
Peck Spring Co Plainville 
Templeman Co D R Plainville 


Wire—Specialties 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Haven 


Wire Straightening and Cutting Machinery 
Mettler Machine Tool Inc New Haven 


Wiring Devices 


Harvey Hubbell Inc Bridgeport 
Wood Scrapers 
Fletcher-Terry Co The Forestville 


Woodwork 
C H Dresser & Sons Inc (Mfg all kinds of 
woodwork) Hartford 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 


Woven Felts—Weol 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 


Yarns 
Aldon Spinning Mills Corporation The (fine- 
woolen and specialty) Talcottville 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (jute-carpet) 
Simsbury 
Hartford Spinning Incorporated (Wollen, knit- 
ting and weaving yarns) Unionville 


Zine 
Platt Bros & Co The (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Zine Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 


Zine Die Castings 
Mt Vernon Die Casting Corporation Stamford 


West Haven 
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Recruiting 
(Continued from page 55) 


the early recruiting period. No re- 
cruiter should feel pressed to indicate 
the exact starting salary available to a 
particular man, so long as he can and 
will quote the appropriate base figure 
for the applicable degree and the basis 
of computing the additive structure. 

Pre-Interview Preparation. Most 
placement offices have well-used li- 
braries which should be stocked with 
up-to-date material. Some businesses 
fail to plan this part of their activities 
carefully enough, so students who are 
prospecting find nothing but three- 
year-old annual reports on hand when 
they come in to look around. 


A number of successful companies 
make it a practice to get in touch with 
the placement officers before the for- 
mal interview period even starts. They 
ask for resumes of men interested in 
the kinds of jobs they have to offer, 
scan grade lists, geographical group- 
ings, and the names of extracurricular 
leaders. In some cases they seek out the 
men that look promising, or write 
them special letters inviting them to 
come in for an interview. 


Such an advance program can pay 
real dividends, though it is more likely 
to bear fruit in a business or technical 
school where the students headed for 
nonbusiness careers have been more or 
less screened out. 


Summer recruiting programs are 
becoming more and more popular. 
Though this approach started out as a 
plan to reach technically trained stu- 
dents early in their careers, it is now 
being extended to all kinds of prospec- 
tive executives. Some firms have even 
closed down their senior-year recruit- 
ing activities, and have concentrated 
on signing men up for summer work. 
Such vacation-time programs are care- 
fully planned to introduce the man to 
the company, and vice versa, thus re- 
ducing the risk when a man is finally 
hired. 

The Interview Itself. All this plan- 
ning and preparation reaches a climax 
in the interviews, which can be very 
important indeed. Here, again, the ex- 
perience of placement personnel and 
effective recruiters offers some guid- 
ance to companies who are launching 
their talent search. 

In the first place, the businessman 
should not be surprised if the appli- 
cants start interviewing him! This ap- 
parently topsy-turvy situ:tion became 
sO pronounced in one institution that 
the placement director had to assure 
the company representatives that he 
Was not running any rehearsal sessions; 
it was simply that the men wanted to 
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know certain facts about the company 
—and also about living conditions in 
the area where they would be assigned, 
schools, arrangements for military 
leaves, and the amount of traveling 
required. 

“After all,” one experienced place- 
ment counselor has pointed out, “a job 
interview provides an opportunity for 
two people to sit down in peace and 
amity and to explore their mutual in- 
terests, with a view to forming a part- 
nership based on mutual respect and 
admiration.” 

And, of course, any candidate inter- 
ested enough to ask about the com- 
pany is also anxious to know what the 
next step is. Exactly when is he likely 
to hear from the company? What 
about visits to headquarters? Should 
he take any further moves, or wait un- 
til he is approached again? A clearcut 
statement about such details leaves a 
good impression. 


The Follow-Up. If a prospective 
employee is invited to visit the com- 
pany, he should see as many people as 
possible. He will want to meet and talk 
with those who will be his associates 
and superiors if the firm wants him— 
and he wants the firm. In the case of 
married men, some organizations have 
made it a practice to show wives 
around and help them get oriented. 

Prompt and _ well-worded _ letters 
either making an offer or turning a 
student down are good public rela- 
tions devices. At the same time, it may 
well be important to let the placement 
office know the final outcome of the 
campaign. They will appreciate the 
courtesy—and it will help the next 
time their services are needed. 

A number of companies keep files 
on men they wanted but failed to hire. 
By keeping track of their whereabouts, 
they have been able to make them 
subsequent offers, and thus have 
picked them up on the second go- 
round. 


Competitive Talent 

The competition for able young 
people continues to be keen, and the 
kind of program previously outlined 
may soon prove to be only the barest 
minimum for companies whose needs 
are continuous and sizable. The danger 
is that executives will not use their 
imaginations and management skill in 
this important area of company policy, 
but will try to rely instead on higher 
and higher starting salaries. 

A campaign which is carefully 
tailored to the interests and aspirations 
of today’s young people—and these 
goals do not include merely more 
money—is the key to maintaining the 
needed flow of talent into American 
industry. 
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HEATING and COOLING ELECTRICALLY 


at IONA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Manchester 


Four electric Heat Pumps serve the recent addition to 
IONA MANUFACTURING COMPANY. They operate 
in an area where several factors challenge the possibility 
of uniform temperature. In one area, there is a large ship- 
ping and service door; in another, process heat affects the 
temperature; a third is adjacent to the old central heating 
pipes. The Heat Pumps work independently, each taking 
care of its own area, all contributing to even temperature 
throughout the plant. 


In any place where year round climate control is necessary 
or desirable, the Heat Pump provides versatility, flexibility 
and economy. It is an automatic weather machine which 
needs only air and electricity for year round operation. 


Where water is available, a water source Heat Pump may 
be used. 


VERSATILITY. The Heat Pump represents automatic, 
all-weather temperature control. It heats in winter; cools 
in summer. There is continuous introduction of fresh, 
filtered air into the system. 


FLEXIBILITY. The Heat Pump can be installed any- 
where there is access to electricity and air. Several units 
may be used (as at IONA) to give zone control. 


ECONOMY. The Heat Pump offers many indirect econo- 
mies. There’s no need to use valuable space for fuel storage. 
No chimney is needed. Maintenance costs are minimal. 
Dust and pollens are controlled. 


THE INDUSTRIAL POWER REPRESENTA- 
TIVE at your electric utility company can tell you more 
about Heat Pumps. He will be glad to work with you, 
your consulting engineer or contractor to give you the best, 
most modern heating and cooling equipment. 


THE HARTFORD ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY THE HOUSATONIC PUBLIC SERVICE 
THE CONNECTICUT LIGHT AND POWER COMPANY 


COMPANY THE UNITED ILLUMINATING COMPANY 





Winter 1958-1959 set new “Degree Day” records! 
Ballard Bunker “C” users found that their fuel 
savings set new records, too! Bunker “C’” can 


lower next winter's fuel bills for YOU—plan 
NOW. Call Hartford, JAckson 9-3341 or Groton, 
Hilltop 5-9724, for a Ballard Heating Engineer. 








